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correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- | 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Mr. Haldane has been the big gun of the past week, 
and yet he has made not a great deal of noise. His 
speeches have dealt chiefly with military matters, but at 
Newcastle he attempted to synthesise the whole Govern- 
ment structure of things done and todo. Mr. Haldane 


slightly warned the House of Lords, but was humane 
in his references to its real leader, Lord Lansdowne. 


But may not this constant threatening of the House of 
Lords by individuals verge on a joke? After all, the 
House is a very integral part of the Constitution ; and 
as such its strength and endurability are quite absurdly 
out of proportion to those of any individual. But the 


viduals that this humorous side of the thing is quite 
overlooked to-day. Almost everyone who has a bill, 
about whose prospects he is anxious, is a David with 
his pebble ; but his sling is not so effective. 


As to Mr. Haldane’s remarks on the army, they clearly 
show that his great scheme of relying on the patriotism 
of the nation for an expansible force behind the regular 
army is still very much in the clouds. Such catch phrases 
as ‘‘a nation in arms” being the only ‘‘ safeguard for 
the public interest’ sound very well but mean very little. 
So far the only tangible result achieved has been to 
make arrangements for cutting down the army, which 
we are told is the first step in doing anything effective 
to develop its national basis. But all the rest is 
vague and unsubstantial. 
the present one claims that when his six big divisions 


when he in his turn has produced the inevitable new 
scheme and cast aside Mr. Haldane’s. 


A little more information was vouchsafed us by Mr. 
Haldane at Newcastle as to the plan he proposes 


_to adopt towards putting the auxiliary forces under 


| be thankful for. 


local control. He disclaims altogether the notion that 
he has any intention to place the Volunteers under the 
County Councils. That at any rate is something to 
The command and training for war 
are to remain in the hands of the general officers com- 
manding the various districts, but certain other matters 
appertaining more purely to a business nature—the 
provision of rifle ranges and manoeuvre ground is 


included amongst these—are to be managed by local 
, 3 ‘ : | officials who would, it is claimed, understand better the 
The speech was interesting and much of it was wise. | 


particular requirements, and perform the work more 
economically. We trust this plan may be found to work 
well, but are sceptical. 


Mr. Churchill, ho snubbed Natal and girded Lord 


_ Milner on his broken fortune, has suddenly come out 
House of Lords has been threatened so much by indi- | 


' blood he must be one in bone. 


Like all War Secretaries, 


are organised—as will he tells us shortly be the case— © 
this country will be stronger than ever it was before, | 
as we also suppose the next War Secretary will say | 


as asort of Liberal Jingo. He has addressed a magnifi- 
cent letter to Mr. Hamar Greenwood M.P. on Imperial- 
ism, which has just been published. It looked very like 
a hoax when it appeared in the press on Monday, but 
as it has not been contradicted, we must presume it is 
genuine. Mr. Churchill congratulates Mr. Greenwood 
on spending the autumn recess in Canada. He goes 
on to address what seems a sort of message to Canada. 
Mr. Hamar Greenwood, he declares, in swelling words, 
is ‘‘ bloodand bone” aCanadian. It might be captious 
to remark that if Mr. Greenwood is a Canadian in 
But this is nothing 
to what follows. We are told that Mr. Greenwood 
may play a part in ‘‘ helping forward the measured but 
irresistible march of Imperial consolidation ”’. 


The whole letter is sugared with phrases like 
‘* Mother Country”, ‘ British Crown”, ‘‘ Liberal 
Principles ”, ‘‘ Love of Peace and Justice”, ‘* Lofty 
Humanity”, ‘‘ Kinsfolk”’, and all the rest of a familiar 
stock-in-trade. Further, Mr. Churchill with pomp 
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and panoply awards a testimonial to the Conser- 
vative party for the way in which it has—till lately— 
worthily repaid the trust placed in it by Canadian and 
Australian politicians! ‘*And what, I should like 
to know”, exclaims the orator with a snuff of indig- 
nation, ‘‘ has the British Empire to fear from Liberal 
principles? It is one of the oddest things in modern 
history that there should be any question on the point”’. 
This document is dated ‘‘Colonial Office, Downing 
Street, Aug. 22, 1906”. We may hope that ere now 
Mr. Churchill has pulled himself together, and will 
give us a little of his natural self when Parliament 
reassembles. 


Lord Carrington made an important announcement 
to the Lincolnshire farmers on Wednesday—the 
Government intends to carry through Mr. Agar 
Robartes’ Land Tenure Bill in the coming autumn 
session. There is certainly nothing much to find fault 
with in that part of his speech which referred to landed 
estates in Chancery, in lunacy, in the hands of mort- 
gagees, often administered by loan offices and lawyer 
agents : he says it is for tenants on such properties as 
these that the Bill is intended. But will it not in its 
present form hurt estates for which it was not intended ? 
lf the House of Lords fling the measure out, Lord 
Carrington says that future legislation may be on the 
lines recommended by the Report of the Welsh Land 
Commission of which he was chairman. Passing to 
another subject, he announced that the Government has 
definitely decided not to substitute ‘‘ home” for ‘‘ home- 
killed” meat for the army. 


Mr. Keir Hardie has made another of his frank 
speeches. This time he has found the one bond of 
union between him and the Master of Elibank—they 
are a sort of Castor and Pollux on bad terms, and 
cannot let one another alone—to be their passion for 
truth. The Master told the truth when he declared that 
between Liberalism and the Socialism of the Labour 
party there was a gulf which could not be bridged, and 
that the struggle must go on between Labour and both 
Liberalism and Conservatism until the time came when 
there would be but two parties in the State, the 
Socialist and the anti-Socialist. Mr. Keir Hardie 
adds, without specifically mentioning names—though 
no doubt he could if he were asked—that ‘‘ others ”’ 
know it, but have not the blunt honesty to tell 
it abroad. In Shakespearean phraseology there are 
who could an if they would. But does the Labour 
leader not render a little more than justice to the 
Master for equal frankness with himself? He must 
have forgotten how the crusade the Master promised 
has dwindled out. ‘‘ As assistant Whip of the Liberal 
party I shall do my utmost to secure the return of 
Liberal candidates.” This is where the ‘ others” 
come in. 


General Trepoff’s death was dramatically sudden. A 
week ago a ‘‘Times” correspondent in S. Petersburg 
stated that he had recovered his health and was a 
member of the suite of the Tsar who had gone yachting 
to Finland. It was on the very day of this message 
that General Trepoff died. He had returned after 
accompanying the Tsar for a short distance and died at 
Peterhof. The suddenness of the death has been repre- 
sented as proving that the threats of the revolutionaries 
to murder him had been realised ; and a letter has been 
published alleged to have been sent to General Trepoff 
immediately after one of the several attempts to murder 
him had failed, stating that he would be killed in his 
own room. No doubt the whole story belongs to the 
crop of myths which have sprung up, and will continue 
to flourish, about every man who occupies as prominent 
a position in Russia as General Trepoff did. But it has 
been long known that he suffered from an aneurism and 
the suddenness of death is the natural consequence of 
such a disorder. 


If myths as to his death spring up, it is even more 
natural that myths as to his life and special career 
should be prolific. It would be equally irrational to 
have a dogmatic opinion either for or against a man 
who occupied General Trepoff’s post as to particular 


charges of ruthlessness. Revolutions are not made 
with rosewater and they are not to be put down with 
it. Inthe interesting special articles appearing in the 
‘“*Times” by a writer who is travelling in Russia 
nothing is shown so strikingly as the atmosphere of 
legend in which everything that is now happening in 
Russia is refracted and distorted. As to General 
Trepoff himself, unexpected facts have been brought 
out showing that he had ideas of dealing with the 
situation as remote as possible from those of which he 
was supposed to be the incarnation. 


His policy, whatever its aims, was not blindly re- 
pressive. He is now said to have been the adviser 
of some of the preliminary steps, such as the Tsar’s 
manifesto, which led up to the assembly of the Douma ; 
he was in favour of a ministry from the Douma itself 
and was against the dispersal of that body. Itis pos- 
sible that such statements as these are only a crude 
expression of General Trepoff’s ideas ; but they may be 
set off against the statements probably quite as crude 
concerning his violence and cruelty. What there is no 
doubt about is the courage and loyalty with which 
he served the Tsar’s dynasty. He showed himself a 
true aristocrat, whatever the facts may be as to the 
foundling of the backstairs who became the founder of 
the Trepoff family and the father of General Trepoff. 
Dismissed for his advice against the dispersal of the 
Douma he was still necessary to the Tsar, and had again 
recovered imperial favour within a few days of his death. 


On Sunday the collective letter of the French 
Bishops, explaining the reasons for the refusal of the 
recent Assembly to accept the law vesting the Church’s 
property in worship associations, will be read in all the 
churches of France. The point is that the property 
would cease to be ecclesiastical property, and that the 
personnel of the associations, and disputes in regard to 
their action, or as to the property itself, would be 
subject to the decision of the Council of State or the 
civil power, and this would be equivalent to a lay 
constitution imposed on the Church. In illustration, a 
case may be mentioned where a priest removed from 
his cure by his Bishop is taking steps to form an 
association cultuelle. Several other priests are doing 
the same: and if the Vatican and the Bishops accepted 
the law, they might find schism encouraged by the State 
conferring the property of churches on such recalcitrant 
priests. 


An attempt is being made by M. des Houx to form 
a league of Catholics for constituting associations 
cultuelles, under the guise of preserving the Church 
property for Catholics, and so to prevent it falling as 
secular property into the hands of the communes in 
consequence of non-compliance with the Separation 
Law. This is of course a defiance of the Vatican and 
the episcopal policy, and it appears to be inspired by the 
notion that the Vatican and the Bishops are being made 
the instruments of ‘‘ German Jesuitry ” against France. 
The league is an indication of a feeling which does exist 
to some extent in France: but it is doubtful whether 
this rudimentary schism has any real vitality. It is 
interesting to note that an endeavour is made to allay 
the fears of Catholics as to the consequences of such a 
step by the declaration, that no ecclesiastical authority 
would dare to place under interdiction churches where 
Catholics had been accustomed to celebrate the sacred 
rites of their faith. 


Morocco is drifting once more to a state of anarchy, 
and it is high time France and Spain were armed 
with the measure of authority, which the Powers at 
Algeciras decided to confer upon them, to take active 
steps for the protection of European lives and interests. 
Last week Mogador, this week Casablanca, have been 
attacked by so-called rebel chiefs and sorcerers ; 
Europeans have been wounded and narrowly escaped 
with their lives, and the Maghzen is unwilling or 
unable, which from the European point of view 
amounts to the same thing, to act effectively either in 
the way of protection or punishment. Not unnaturally 
the French press and people are beginning to ask why 
the ratification by Europe of the Algeciras arrangement 
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is delayed. Europe surely has ample evidence of the 
necessity for some controlling force in Morocco. That 
the Sultan is in any way a party to these outrages is 
unlikely. The less disturbance there is within his 
dominions, the better for his relations with Europe. 
His subjects are out of hand. 


Events in Cuba are moving apace, for President 
Roosevelt, having resolved to intervene if peace is not 
restored, is pushing forward military preparations. 
There seems unfortunately to be a lack of transports 
available, but the distance to Cuba is only about thirty 
hours’ steam. There is a strange irony in the news 
which reached this country on Thursday that Brigadier- 
General Funston who was promoted.for the capture of 
Aquisaldo is to be employed in the pacification of Cuba. 
This is killing two birds with one stone indeed. Itisa 
curious reflection upon the methods of the war with 
Spain that both the countries thus ‘‘ freed” should 
become American within a few years, as they will ; but 
that the same soldier should crush the same revolu- 
tionary leaders with whom he originally fought as a 
volunteer is amazing. Mr. Roosevelt may after all 
become ‘‘ Auctor Imperii” before his term closes. 


A pretty tangle for some expert arbitrator to unravel 
is the South African Railway quarrel which is the imme- 
diate cause of Dr. Jameson’s visit to London. It is the 
desire of the Cape Government that the Colonial Sec- 
retary should nominate a competent but disinterested 
railway authority whose decision can be accepted by 
the parties concerned as final. He will have no easy 
task. By her enterprise in building the Bethlehem- 
Kronstad line Natal secured a right to the lowest 
possible rates in her traffic with the Orange River 
Colony. Those rates are undoubtedly a menace to 
Cape interests which the Cape Government without 
hesitation met by a rebate on goods carried over its own 
system. Lord Selborne as High Commissioner then 


sanctioned the imposition of countervailing rates by the, 


Central South African railways. This three-cornered 
duel is part of the struggle for the business of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, and shows the 
necessity of that federation which the bitter feeling it 
has caused only tends to put further off. The central 
colonies are reaping some economic benefit, but to the 
Cape, and in a lesser measure to Natal, it can only mean 
embarrassment and loss. 


As Northern Nigeria is among the places where the 
Colonial Office has asserted its authority recently, it 
was not perhaps surprising that Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
unexpected resignation should have started the rumour 
of differences with Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill. It is 
therefore satisfactory to have the High Commissioner’s 
assurance that he has not been driven to take this step 
by undue interference with his work but for the sake of 
his health. At the best, West Africa tries the stoutest 
constitution. Sir Frederick Lugard has passed through 
an anxious time in reducing the odd half-million square 
miles of Nigeria to order and defeating the machina- 
tions of recalcitrant slave-dealers. It is unfortunate 
that one who is so familiar with the country from Lake 
Chad to the sea should be compelled to abandon his 
task. Sir Frederick Lugard’s work has been mainly 
that of the military and political pioneer. Nigeria is a 
land of great economic possibilities, but years must 
pass before it can pay its way, and we doubt if the time 
has come, as one who knows the country suggests, for 
the appointment of a High Commissioner who is less 
of a military and more of a commercial man than Sir 
Frederick Lugard. Recent events have proved that 
Nigeria might all too easily be plunged back into 
chaos. 


Mr. Roblin, the Premier of British Columbia, has dis- 
covered a new species of undesirable immigrant. This 
is the alien who seeks to participate in the advantages 
offered to settlers by British Columbia, but is not pre- 
pared to become a Briton heart and soul. That 
there may be no doubt about the matter Mr. 
Roblin has ordered that every school in receipt of a 
public grant is to fly the Union Jack during school 
hours. Mr. Roblin really must be careful. He may 
offend the cosmopolitan susceptibilities of the Imperial 


Government, and he will certainly have to reckon with 
Mr. Goldwin Smith whose pet absorptionist prejudices 
will suffer a rude shock. 


It seems as if Napoleon were at length to be avenged, 
and oddly enough by the Secretary of State for War, 
who proposes to withdraw completely the garrison of 
St. Helena next month. This may ruin the people on 
the island: they eke out a scanty livelihood to-day 
simply through the troops. Moreover, in case of attack 
by a hostile Power, their sole hope will rest in five 
coloured policemen. The St. Helena Committee is 
appealing for a liberal grant in aid by the Government. 
They urge that St. Helena has done good work for the 
Empire : it held Napoleon, and it held Dinizulu. There 
is something rather near bathos here, but the case of 
the St. Helena population is really hard, and if the 
garrison is to be removed, something might be done to 
help the flax industry and develop the manganese and 
other mineral resources. 


A typhoon of extraordinary violence, as unexpected 
apparently as the earthquakes at San Francisco and 
Valparaiso, has swept over Hong Kong and the 
neighbouring seas. Battleships, merchant vessels of 
various nationalities and hundreds of Chinese junks 
and small craft were hurled in confusion on shore or 
sunk. Many lives have been lost including, there is 
reason to fear, that of Dr. Hoare, the Bishop of Victoria. 
It certainly seems remarkable that an overwhelming 
storm of this nature can arise without adequate warning 
of its coming. The local Observatory predicted mode- 
rate winds, and is naturally the object of some sharp 
criticisms. In a region subject to such visitations, lack 
of vigilance invites disaster, and an inquiry into the 
working of the Observatory is rightly demanded. 


The Scotch sleeping-car express of the Great Northern 
Railway was wrecked just outside Grantham on 
Wednesday night. There was grievous loss of life, at 
least twelve people killed and many hurt. The train, 
instead of stopping at Grantham, as it should, passed 
through the station at a tremendous pace, with the 
signals against it ; a few moments later it left the line, 
crashed through the bridge across Harlaxton Road and 
turned over on the embankment. The wrecked 
carriages caught fire, burning fiercely for some time. 
The driver and fireman were both killed, and no ex- 
planation of why the train did not stop at Grantham 
as usual can be given. The amazing thing is how so 
many people escaped altogether or with slight injuries. 
But it is so in nearly all railway accidents. Life seems 
the frailest thing, absolutely unarmed against the attack 
of such frightful force as a railway accident means. 
Yet in the worst accident there are usually a few people 
who escape with a shaking even from carriages crushed 
to pieces. 


Certain Borough Councils affected and the London 
County Council intend to consider the question of the 
District Railway fares, but the City Corporation has re- 
fused. The County Council is preparing statistics for the 
Housing Committee which is directly interested in rail- 
way fares between London and the suburbs. It seems 
too that the Board of Trade will refer the subject to the 
Railway Commissioners. This tribunal has jurisdiction 
under the Cheap Trains Act 1883, under which the 
company receives its abatement of passenger duty, 
which amounts to an annual sum of over £ 200,000. 
If ordinary passengers and season-ticket holders feel 
the grievance to be sufficiently serious, their dissatis- 
faction can only find expression in travelling less by 
the railway than they would otherwise do. It is 
a contingency which has been taken into account by 
the company, and it appears cheerful both as to this 
result and the application under the Cheap Trains Act. 
It charges the building companies with getting up the 
agitation ; but land companies’ operations are the means 
by which overcrowding is kept down in London. 


Inquiry into the administration of the law, the 
actual working of legislation, is a good thing; we 
might have more of it with advantage. As anti-vivi- 
sectionism has a tendency to run into a fanaticism with 
more zeal than knowledge, it is from time to time 
desirable to test the assertions, often made by people 
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whose judgments cannot be relied on by the investiga- 
tions of competent men. A Royal Commission on 
this subject has been appointed and a strong legal, 
scientific and lay element is represented on it. The 
terms of the Commission are wide enough to include 
a general inquiry into the validity of experiments on 
animals as a method of investigation. If the Commis- 
sioners enter on this question and do not report against 
it altegether, they will be ruled out of consideration by 
anti-vivisectionists, as temperance advocates are ruled 
out by prohibitionists. But they will at least overhaul 
the present practice and perhaps suggest other or 
further rules; and by doing so perform the useful 
service of satisfying lay opinion that experiment is not 
abused 


Every class of society to-day has its burden and its 
bitter cry. Just lately the downtrodden middle class 
has been especially insistent. The Press has resounded 
to its wail. To judge by the number of its members 
who spend their time in writing letters to the news- 
papers, it is almost as unemployed as the class Mr. 
Crooks would cater for. Most people seem to agree 
that the worst plight of all is that of the middle-class 
man with a large family and only a thousand a year. 
But is it just to leave the upper class quite out of 
thought in this connexion? Owing to the heaviness of 
the death duties, Belvoir is to be closed for a time at 
least and the famous shooting box at Longshawe let 
to a wealthy manufacturer. It would be a grave mis- 
take to suppose that this is of no public concern, that 
it affects the convenience of only a single individual 
wealthy and powerful. On the contrary it affects many 
people. The closing of a great place like Belvoir means 
the reduction of a large staff of working people. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that the high and 

unitive death duties in striking hard at the rich man 
incidentally hit the poor one. . 


It is apparently to be a case of war tothe death 
between the ‘‘ Times” Book Club and the leading 
publishers. We learn on good authority that the 
‘* Times’”’ people have refused to sign any undertaking 
with regard to a time limit for the sale of new books at 
reduced prices. If the publishers stand firm, as they 
will if they consult not only their own but the retailers’ 
interests, the ‘‘ Times” Book Club will be driven to all 
sorts of subterranean means in the execution of orders. 
Everything turns on the attitude of a middle house, 
which is hardly likely to take any step calculated to 
hurt the publishers. In the struggle ahead the com- 
bination should settle once and for all the menace of 
monopoly at which the ‘‘ Times”’ has aimed. 


Mr. Wyndham is of the small band of leading 
politicians to-day who have always something choice 
to say in their speeches on literature or education in 
a large sense. On Tuesday he made an interesting 
speech in opening an extension of what may be called 
Mr. Gladstone’s Flintshire county school at Hawarden. 
But we doubt much whether he is right in saying that one 
of the advantages of education is that it enables “‘ all to 
secure at an early age an independence in life”. As a 
fact very few people can be fairly described as inde- 
pendent in early life, and it is highly questionable 
whether the average educated man is more independent 
than the uneducated man, the drawer of water or the 
hewer of wood. It takes a man who starts with 
nothing save a decent education, as a rule, at least half 
his life to rise to independence. 


Mr. Wyndham recalled a talk he had enjoyed with 
Mr. Gladstone—in which we imagine he chiefly played 
the part of listener—as to the repeal of the paper duties. 
Mr. Gladstone said that when the duties were abolished 
his hope was that ‘‘ the big books, the good books, and 
the wisest books” would be cheaper than they were 
thirty or forty years ago; but he added that he had 
been disillusioned, as the paper employed by many of 
the printers was ‘‘a disgrace” and the only consolation 
was that many of the books would be dust before another 
hundred years were past. It reminds us of the com- 
plaint which a friend of Gladstone’s, and one of the 
greatest of English writers, made as to the paper and 
print it was proposed to use for several works of his. 
He called them ‘‘ stink ”. 


CUBA AND AMERICAN EXPANSION. 


SNe sordid squabbles of Cuban patriots are of little 
concern to the world but for their effects upon the 
policy of the United States. As for the Cuban insurrec- 
tion and its results, they were inevitable from the first. 
We never pretended to believe in the high-flown pre- 
texts upon which the United States relied to excuse 
their original interference between Spain and her 
colonies. The pretence that the soul of the American 
people was deeply agitated by the woes of Cuba and 
demanded that that country should be free at all costs 
never really deceived even the elect, and the best 
class of Americans always resented with proper dis- 
gust the insincere mouthings which heralded one of 
the most atrocious filibustering campaigns known to 
history. The succession of events since both in Cuba 
and the Philippines is only what everyone who took the 
trouble to look ahead knew must happen. Ludicrous 
attempts at autonomy, squalid faction fights, corrup- 
tion, intrigue and anarchy obliging intervention and 
ultimate absorption by the ‘‘ liberator”. A population 
of half-breeds and mulattos is not the material from 
which to evolve a peaceful self-governing community. 
Thistles will produce figs as easily as a people like the 
Cubans an orderly parliamentary government. The 
only chance for the island to retain anything like inde- 
pendence was for some native genius of the Diaz type 
to arise who was civilised enough to love order above 
all things and strong enough to evolve the force to 
create and maintain it. But nature does not produce 
a Bismarck or Diaz each century nor had she in 
Cuba sound material to work on. There is a further 
question, which is interesting but superfluous, as to 
how far such a chief, had he arisen, would have been 
allowed by the United States to continue his work 
of evolving order from chaos. But in any case he 
might have long delayed the intervention which either 
to-day or to-morrow is inevitable. As a matter of fact it 
has been delayed not by the scruples of statesmen but 
by the influence of monopolists. The Sugar Trust and 
not the promises of a President have been up to the 
present the efficient cause of Cuban independence. 

There is no irony like the irony of history. It 
is not that the United States will be acting 
wrongly in enforcing a truce of God among the Cuban 
cut-throats whose contemptible squabbles prevent the 
development of the most fertile island in the Western 
Hemisphere, but that their leading statesmen pro- 
fessed to believe that they were really fighting 
Spain in order to give Cuba self-government. A 
century’s experience of such a neighbour must have 
taught every man with the slightest capacity as a 
statesman that nothing of the kind was possible. Nor 
is it. President Palma may give way to other phantoms 
as transient and embarrassing but the destiny of Cuba 
cannot be independence. It would appear at the 
moment as if the warring factions had made up their 
minds to conclude peace for a time to avert what they 
dread most, not the extinction of liberty but the 
suppression of salaries or the chance of obtaining them. 
No doubt there is a singular resemblance just now 
between the attitude of the Greek patriot towards 
Crete and his Cuban counterpart towards his own 
island. In both cases the insolent turbulence of the 
islanders threatens to bring in the foreigner who may 
close once and for all the avenue to government emolu- 
ments which is the meaning of ‘‘liberty” to the 
esurient politician both of Cuba and Hellas. But such 
atruce has no reai chance of endurance because the 
character of the people forbids it and the United States 
must face the inevitable necessity of assuming the 
white man's burden once again with as much resig- 
nation as they can muster. 

After all, the cigar smokers of the world have a 
right to look to the protecting Power to see that 
the crop which gives Cuba its particular glory among 
men does not suffer in order that a worse may 
come in the place of President Palma. Capital has 
flowed into the island since the foreign investors have 
come to believe that American protection meant the 
right of trade to grow and develop without the con- 
stant danger of interruption by revolution and civil 
war. The one redeeming feature about the Spanish- 
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American struggle in its result appeared to be that it 
involved much greater and more assured prosperity 
for countries that were intended by nature to be pros- 
perous. The duty therefore of the United States is 
clear. They have become in the eyes of mankind 
trustees for Cuban tranquillity and they must enforce 
it at all costs. They will probably in the end find the 
business both tedious and costly, but at all events it 
will give their army an excellent training in guerilla 
warfare. It might have been well if their authorities 
had thought out the inevitable result of their action 
before they went to war with Spain, but being now 
installed by their own action as entirely responsible to 
mankind for saving Cuba from anarchy they cannot any 
longer refrain from the most vigorous action unless the 
Cuban patriots save the situation for the moment either 
by some agreement to divide the spoils or by otherwise 
squaring accounts. 

But the destiny of Cuba is of high concern not only 
to America but also to ourselves. It is not easy to 
separate speculation as to its future from similar reflec- 
tions upon our West Indian Empire. With the acqui- 
sition of Cuba in addition to Porto Rico the United 
States will become still more assured than at present 
of a predominating position in the Caribbean Sea. 
Jamaica is to-day practically dependent for her trade 
upon the goodwill of the United States, and anything 
like an embargo upon her produce would mean ruin to 
the most successful industry she has, the production of 
fruit. Unfortunately the well-meant subventions of 
our own Colonial Office have apparently only resulted 
in the establishment of an overwhelming influence 
entirely American in its composition and origin, the 
Fruit Trust. It might well be that when with an 
increase of trade with the United States there comes 
an inevitable growth of association an offer of increased 
facilities for importation might lead to a consider- 
able relaxation of the ties, none too close at present, 
which attach our West Indian possessions to Great 
Britain. For these reasons, apart from those of pure 
naval strategy, the gradual advance of the United 
States in the Caribbean Sea is of some significance to 
the future of our own empire. 

But though we may be but remotely affected by the 
events which are passing in Cuba, or which the near 
future undoubtedly threatens, there can be no doubt 
that they are of high moment to the political future of 
the United States themselves. The possession of 
dependencies over seas has always gravely influenced 
the destiny of nations, but when these take the shape of 
large communities of a different race inhabiting a land 
of enormous potentialities in their comparatively near 
neighbourhood the effect is the more enhanced. One 
has always doubted whether there would prove to be 
much substance in Mr. Bryan’s threatened campaign 
against the now full-blown imperialism of the United 
States. It is probably the most popular of all Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fads. The philanthropically inclined per- 
suade themselves that their country is taking up 
the whites’ burden in order to Christianise and 
civilise savage lands; while the adventurer and 
the speculator spoil and the politicians plan, the 
average man, as in this country, likes to see his 
own nation cut a figure in the great world. The desire 
for dominion will not be assuaged by the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba under a more or less veiled form of 
control, it will grow partly because it will be to the 
interest of politicians to promote its growth. When a 
colonial civil service and armed force once become 
established facts, they will draw to their side large 
sections of the population who widely influence politics. 
The experience of the Philippines has not perhaps been 
encouraging, but the attacks upon the American 
administration there have had little effect upon public 
opinion and the increased material prosperity of Cuba 
which would inevitably ensue upon American occupa- 
tion would be proof enough in the eyes of the public of 
the fitness of their own country to govern and control 
“inferior” peoples. The opposition of interested 
Trusts and commercial men to annexation will not be 
able to maintain itself when the inability of any native 
government to keep decent order is once thoroughly 
established, and that in the eyes of the world is a stage 
at which Cuban affairs have already arrived. 


THE USES OF MIMIC WARFARE. 


“TRAINING for war is attended by more difficulties 
than training for any other pursuit or under- 
taking. The man who is in training to run or row a 
race can reproduce more or less the actual conditions 
which will exist when he makes his supreme effort. 
But, when training for war, this is not possible. 
Nothing very nearly approximating the actual con- 
ditions can be reproduced. The nerve, the coolness, 
the willingness to take responsibility, which are neces- 
sary in producing the successful commander, can 
hardly be tested in mimic warfare ; and umpires must 
at all times be ineffective substitutes for shells and 
bullets. Still much can be done, and many things 
tested; and hence it is that about this season of the 
year all armies make some endeavour to practise on a 
large scale the real business. In England the holding 
of manceuvres is a work of some difficulty, owing to 
the enclosed state of most of the country; and the 
rigid and limited nature of the existing legislation 
governing manceuvres, compared with that prevalent 
in other countries. In our case, except in circum- 
scribed districts like Salisbury Plain, where land has 
been purchased by Government, movements on a large 
scale are frequently spoilt or interrupted by the 
necessity of avoiding some particular spot; and 
although of course this necessity exists to some extent 
abroad, there is as a rule more freedom of action than 
we shall probably ever obtain in England. Beyond 
this, the money available is usually scanty ; and so much 
credit is due to Sir John French and Lord Methuen 
for their recent work, although the latter risked much 
in making the conditions so arduous. They were 
clearly dangerous to health, and probably they will 
also be injurious to recruiting. 

Prussia was the great pioneer in this matter; whilst 
our efforts in this direction have been fitful and desul- 
tory. As in all other matters concerning national 
affairs, the Treasury has with us always been an 
unduly predominant factor ; and it cannot be said that 
it has been particularly openhanded. After the close 
of the Napoleonic wars we went to sleep as usual ; and 
it was only a year before the Crimean war that 
manceuvres on a large scale were held. This result 
was mainly due to the Duke of Cambridge, who 
immediately on coming to the War Office on 1 April, 
1852, as Inspecting-General of Cavalry, busied himself 
unceasingly at improving the organisation and pre- 
paration for war of the whole army. Owing to the 
strong representations he addressed to the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary at War, money was found 
in 1853 for organising manceuvres on a large scale in 
the neighbourhood of Chobham ; and on this occasion the 
Duke was given command. The holding of this camp of 
exercise was then quite a novelty to us; as can be realised 
by reading the columns which the ‘‘ Times” on 
16 August, 1853, devoted to the description of the mili- 
tary operations in the ‘‘ wilds of Surrey.” Then came 
the Crimea and the Mutiny ; and during the ’sixties it 
was with the greatest difficulty that wholesale reduction 
was averted. There was no cash to spare for such 
trivialities as manceuvres. Indeed had it not been for 
the ceaseless efforts of the Duke of Cambridge, hardly 
any army would have been left to us at all during the 
period. Then came the lessons of the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866 and the Franco-German war of 1870-1 ; 
and the nation was once more aroused to the import- 
ance of manceuvres from the conviction that it was 
largely owing to the realistic and extensive nature of 
her manceuvres that the marvellous successes of Prussia 
were due. So in 1871 we once again held manceuvres 
on a large scale, on which occasion it is interesting to 
recall that the present King commanded a cavalry 
brigade on Sir Hope Grant’s side. Again in the follow- 
ing year manceuvres were held on a large scale; and 
then once more the practice was discontinued till a year 
before the South African war of 1899-1902 broke 
out. It is true that in 1895 manceuvres were 
held in the New Forest, and that in 1896 five divi- 
sions were assembled at Aldershot. But the scope 
of these operations was decidedly limited. In 1808, 
however, under the direction of Lord Wolseley, an 
army corps under the Duke of Connaught operated 
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against another under Sir Redvers Buller over an ex- 
tensive stretch of country including Salisbury Plain, 
and much valuable experience was obtained prior to the 
great struggle which was soon to be upon us; the 
majority of those concerned, with the regrettable ex- 
ception of the Duke of Connaught, subsequently taking 
part in the South African war. Thus it is curious that 
it was immediately before the outbreak of our two 
greatest wars of modern times that two out of our four 
large manoeuvres should have been held. But though 
we happen to have been fortunate in these instances, 
the moral is that money should in the future be more 
frequently forthcoming for this purpose; for no man 
can tell when a great crisis may be impending. 

It cannot be said that manceuvres on a large scale 
are of equal benefit to all concerned. For the generals 
and staff they are invaluable; since, in the most 
practical manner possible in peace-time, they teach all 
these how to handle troops in the field and how to make 
the thousand and one arrangements which are necessary 
for success in war. They test the means of transport, 
the commissariat system; and they afford the most 
valuable practice in feeding and providing water for 
large bodies of men and horses on the move ; 
none of these matters can be adequately prac- 
tised in the ordinary course of garrison life. Yet, 
whilst affording these useful and necessary experi- 
ences to the individuals concerned, it cannot be said 
that regimental officers, non-commissioned officers 
or men benefit to the same extent, although of 
course they may gain some useful lessons. They are 
merely the pawns in the game which is being played 
by their commanders: and in an extended series 
of operations reaching over ground far beyond the 
vision of most, it is impossible for all to realise what is 
taking place. In the circumstances, then, it is almost 
inevitable that many should get bored occasionally, and 
feel that their time is being wasted. These remarks, 
however, apply mainly to the infantry, and not to the 
same extent to the cavalry and the artillery—especi- 
ally the latter—who are from the nature of their 
functions generally in a better position to see and 
exercise their particular craft. Certainly of late years 
much has been done to rectify these disadvantages by 
the frequent issuing of appreciations of the situation, as 
was done in the continuous five days’ operations 
recently carried out by Lord Methuen in Sussex ; and 
the broadcast supply of copies of the general and 
special ideas governing the scheme of operations. But 
even with these expedients, it is inevitable that the 
business should frequently be dull and uninteresting to 
many of those concerned. Indeed in the case of the 
infantry at any rate, they usually learn much more 
during company or battalion training than they do in 
big operations. Moreover in the latter, schemes have 
generally to be devised to fit the limited extent of the 
ground available, which necessarily detracts from their 
realism and probability ; whilst in small operations this 
is not always necessary. Still it is very necessary that 
manceuvres should be held ; for though war games and 
staff rides—virtually manoeuvres without men—afford 
a cheaper and more convenient method of practising 
the movements of troops in the field, the conditions are 
altogether too unreal and theoretical for affording wide 
experience, although they are good as far as they go. 
Happily, however, we are not confined solely to this 
country for facilities in practising the art of war in 
a mimic sense, for in India, and to some extent in 
South Africa, it is possible to organise a series of 
operations with more regard to realism and less regard 
to space. 


THE MURDER OF SLEEP. 


“PHERE are suggestive signs that mankind, slowly 
but surely, is becoming more or less civilised. 
Even sanitary inspectors have grasped the idea that 
life may be made as harassing and wretched by pre- 
ventible noises as by other nuisances on which they 
keep a professional eye. Sir James Crichton Browne 
gave them a presidential address at their recent 


meeting on the subject of mental hygienics in which | 
he remarked amongst other things that the sovereign | a night's rest. 


remedy for fatigue was repose. This has such an air 
of truism that its importance might not have been 
noticed if two of their members had not punctuated it by 
two papers, one on *‘ Noise in its Sanitary Aspect” by 
Dr. Hyslop, and another on ‘‘ Cock-crowing and Dog- 
barking” by Mr. Lofton the Town Clerk of Blackpool. 
But there are other indications that a new sense is 
being awakened of the part noise plays in preventing 
sleep, of causing nervous derangement and consequent 
unfitness for daily work, especially of a mental kind. 
The new police regulations in regard to the noise made 
by the vibrations of motor-cars are a recognition of the 
fact that the motor-car, though, on the whole, it stops 
short of killing its victims, certainly tortures them. 
More important even than this, we actually find in the 
same newspaper in which the Sanitary Congress and 
the police regulations are recorded that a metropolitan 
magistrate has taken a serious view of a complaint 
made to him as to the loss of sleep and breakdown of 
health which may be caused by the crowing of cocks 
kept in London backyards. More usually magistrates 
have hardly been persuadable to see in cock-crowing 
and dog-barking during the early morning hours from 
two o'clock till seven anything but a comic side, a sort 
of burlesque of a serious grievance. The Sanitary 
Inspectors, too, with a curiously perverted sense of 
the comical, regretted, ‘‘ but amidst considerable 
laughter ’’, that a nuisance for which there appeared to 
be no legislation or remedy was cock-crowing in the early 
morning. What is the point of humour that a man who 
must be busy with hand and brain during the day has been 
deprived of sleep for months during four or five hours 
of the early morning by the noise of cocks and dogs 
that are kept within a few yards of his bedroom? 
There seems little of the comic spirit in the statement 
that an unfortunate person exposed to this nuisance 
would often ‘‘ descend to his work in the morning with 
an aching head and a trembling hand due to want of 
sleep”. 

The West London magistrate’s decision in the case 
referred to is important for two reasons. He has for 
the first time shown that a London magistrate appre- 
ciates the gravity of the evil that may be inflicted by 
the nuisance of noisy animals in London. He has 
broken a tradition amongst his brethren which seemed 
to make the removal or mitigation of this nuisance 
impossible. ‘* Nothing”, says this admirable Daniel 
come to judgment, ‘‘more deadly or destructive to 
health and nerves can well be conceived than this 
perpetual cock-crowing”’. Moreover he has found 
that the law, at least as regards the crowing of cocks, is 
sufficient to put an end to the nuisance if the magistrate 
will treat it as a serious offence. The Town Clerk of 

lackpool remarked that though there was doubt in 
some quarters, he was convinced that the nuisance of 
noise came within the purview of the Public Health Act 
of 1875. The West London magistrate has acted on 
the same view of the law, and said that if the annoyance 
were repeated he should inflict the full penalty for every 
day the nuisance was committed and that would amount 
to something like fifty shillings a day. This case had 
to do with the crowing of cocks; and there seems not 
to be a simple and direct remedy where the nuisance 
arises from barking dogs. It is not sufficient that the 
person annoyed proves the nuisance: he must first 
obtain the corroboration of three or four neighbours 
that there is a ground of complaint before the summons 
can be taken out. This is an anomaly explicable 
perhaps on the principle that the dog is a sort of 
chartered libertine of the law; he may still have his 
first bite of a man, though his legal privileges have now 
been restricted as regards sheep. It is time a more 
definite limit was put on his delight to bark and howl 
in the small hours of the morning and that he should 
cease from his Macbethean orgies of murdering sleep. 
A householder may complain to a policeman or to a 
sanitary inspector ; but they have no authority to take 
proceedings. The policeman will admit that he 
hears the animal on his beat, and he refers you 
to the absurd law just mentioned. A man who 
in London has no knowledge of who lives on 
each side of him must ask his neighbours to com- 
mence police-court proceedings to aid him in obtaining 
Probably one of them has a miniature 
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farmyard of his own; and the other disposes of his 
own dog at night by fastening him in an outhouse 
where he barks at his own sweet will the whole 
night through. Nothing is more curious and ex- 
asperating than the seeming imperviousness of many 
owners of animals to the noises which drive others to 
distraction: unless it be their belief that calling their 
attention to the fact is an insolent interference with 
their liberty. The truth is that a person who in London 
keeps fowls in a backyard, turns out dogs at night, 
and hangs outside his own family circle those abomin- 
able cooing creatures known as laughing turtle doves, 
is an uncivilised and unmoral, if not immoral, individual 
with whom one ought not to have any dealings, except 
through the medium of the policeman or the sanitary 
inspector. 

Sir James Crichton Browne mentioned again the 
instance of Carlyle as a man engaged in intellectual 
work whose days and nights were made wretched by 
the noise of animals which prevented him from 
sleeping. He was totally helpless and his remon- 
strances to his Chelsea neighbours met with a 
similar response to those of the complainant in 
the West London Court who was told that the 
owners of the cocks did not hear their crowing, that 
his nerves must be wrong, and that he must get 
used to it. Perhaps Carlyle’s case and other special 
cases of literary and artistic persons who have found 
their peace and health destroyed by noise may have 
tended to create the impression that it is only a small 
and abnormal class who are affected. It is true that 
indifference to noise by day or night is a characteristic 
of perhaps the majority of people. That the sleep of the 
labouring man is sweet whether he eat little or much 
remains largely true; but there are many labouring 
men whose occupations have precisely the opposite 
effect. One need not be a genius to have work to do 
which produces a disturbance of the nervous system, 
thus making sleep an impossibility if there is not quiet 
in the early hours. 
town in which people of the same idiosyncrasies 
shall live together. The lawyer or doctor who 
has had to keep at work until one or two o’clock in 
the morning may have within twenty yards of his bed- 
room a row of cottages in which every other person 
may keep a yapping terrier or a howling retriever or a 
poultry run and these animals begin to awake about 
the time our lawyer or doctor wants to sleep. If the 
noise begins before he falls off, his chance is lost and he 
passes miserable hours in bed and awakes for the work 
of the day in a semi-feverish condition which affects 
not only his own health but the quality of his work. 
Noises by day are bad enough ; doctors are recognising 
more and more the crowd of minor nervous ailments 
which may result from them invisibly and without our 
being conscious of the cause. But noises by night are in- 
finitely more harmful ; and they are inexcusable because 
they are unnecessary. They are a gratuitous cruelty in- 
flicted by people into whom a sense of citizenship ought 
to be instilled by summary legal punishment; and to 
every keeper of an animal in a town there ought to be 
applied the legal principle that he shall keep it without 
annoyance to his neighbours as there isa legal principle 
that the keeper of a wild animal is responsible for every 
physical injury it may inflict. Sir James Crichton Browne 
was very eloquent in praise of Blackpool and other 
holiday resorts where fatigued nerves may be restored 
by rest and quiet. Yet it was the Town Clerk of 
Blackpool who found in this very town the facts on 
which he based his demand for legislation against rest- 
destroying noises. Whether at work or at play, we are 
pursued by this demon of noise; and it must be exor- 
cised by the law if our days are to be tolerable and our 
nights are to bring repose and recuperation of body 
and mind. 


THE CITY. 


considerations have again played an 

important part in Stock Exchange business this 
week. Notwithstanding the advance in the Bank rate 
the American demand for gold continues, and threatens 
to force the directors to raise the quotation still higher. 


We cannot have quarters in a | 
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The reserve in the Bank is still high for the time of the 
year—£ 24,780,000 is the total—but there will be ex- 
ceptional calls upon it for currency purposes in the 
closing months, and sentiment is so strongly in 
favour of big cash resources that the directors will 
need to take extra precautions to maintain the position 
at a strength acceptable to public opinion. There are 
practically no more eagles in the Bank for America to 
buy, and the directors have placed obstacles in the way 
of the purchase of bar gold (the selling price has been 
raised to 78s. 1d. per oz.); but sovereigns must be 
released on demand, and if it is a question of bolster- 
ing up speculation in Wall Street, the Americans will 
not stop to think of the extra cost involved in their 
shipment. One such shipment has already been made, 
though it is quite obvious that the ruling rate of ex- 
change did not admit of the operation being carried 
through at a profit. An authority has estimated that 
New York will require anything from three to five mil- 
lions sterling more to tide over its threatened difficulties. 
Presuming that the larger figure is correct and that the 
withdrawals are spread over the next six weeks the 
market should be able to provide nearly two millions, 
leaving the Bank of England to bear the brunt of the 
balance. Even this sum might be spared without an 
advance being made in the rate; but there may be 
heavy calls upon the Bank for Egypt in addition, in 
which case the directors would be forced to take 
action. The Bank of France is showing a willing- 
ness to part with gold to a moderate extent, but 
no reliance can be placed upon a continuance of 
this policy, and there is no means of compelling 
France to disgorge any of the very many millions which 
she retains in her coffers. Obviously it would be ad- 
vantageous to the Paris market if our Bank rate were 
prevented from rising further, but the Bank of France 
authorities will not willingly acknowledge the fact by 
tendering the necessary assistance. Meantime the 
Imperial Bank of Germany has raised its rate of dis- 
count from 4} to § per cent., thus bringing Berlin into 
strong competition with the London money market. 
The September quarter is always one of great stringency 
in the Berlin money market, and this year is not likely 
to prove an exception. We may, however, be saved a 
gold drain to Berlin at the end of the month for the 
reason that the Deutsche Bank in London is holding 
a million in reserve, and can, and no doubt will, 
ship this sum to the Fatherland should the necessity 
arise. 

Nothing seems to stay the fall in Home Railway 
stocks. This week has seen a very heavy drop in prices 
for which monetary conditions are only partially re- 
sponsible. The public, it is suggested, have taken fright 
at the demands made by Labour, and foresee the whole 
of the profits of our English railways eaten up by the 
wages bill and by the increase in the cost of materials 
consequent upon the higher cost of production. There 
is thus no demand for Home Railway stocks, and the 
sales rendered necessary by the realisation of the estates 
of deceased holders can only be effected by forcing 
down prices. Quite a considerable amount of stock 
has come to market in the last few months from this 
cause, and with it has been offered the stock of 
nervous living holders. An exaggerated view is pro- 
bably taken of the effect of the Labour question. The 
companies will probably be able to show some really 
handsome returns. Traffics are continually expanding, 
and increased dividends are assured for the current year 
if working expenses do not advance more than at a pro- 
portionate rate. Stocks will then look very cheap, and 
the public may be induced once more to turn their 
attention to the Home Railway market for the invest- 
ment of their capital. 

Wall Street continues to play battledore and shuttle- 
cock with American railway securities and those 
operators who expected a resumption of the ‘‘ boom” 
on the commencement of gold shipments to the 
States have been doomed to disappointment. . There 
have been individual instances of buoyancy as a result 
of manipulation, but the general trend of prices has 
been downward, and there are not wanting signs that 
the market is ‘‘ top-heavy”; a market dependent for 
support upon the caprices of two or three multi- 
millionaires is not one for the general public to touch. 
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‘‘ Deals” may be arranged one day to be off-set the 
next by others of a quite contrary character, and the 
more emphatic the assurance of the magnates that 
the welfare of stockholders is the only object in view, 
the more suspicious become their actions. 

It is impossible to write with patience of the South 


African mining market. Everything favours the mining | 


industry, and yet prices are for ever declining. A 
section of the public make purchases from day to day, 
only however to find that if they had waited they could 
have got their shares much cheaper. Naturally they 
conclude that they were wrongly advised. Nothing 
of the sort. The mines are sound enough, and the 
recurrence of dividends is evidence of this. But 
when certain powerful houses set to work to wreck 
the market by selling ‘‘ bears”, intrinsic conditions 
count for nought. When, too, they seek to cover 
their operations by the circulation of lying rumours 
the public may well be disgusted. Nothing could 
be worse than the rumour recently circulated that the 
Knight’s Central was closing down for want of capital. 
The company has sufficient funds in hand to continue 
the work of development for at least two years and 
before then it should be in a position to erect a mill 
and start crushing. Then the deliberate manner in 
which ‘‘ bear” attacks on Premier Diamond shares are 
carried through is a disgrace to those responsible. 
All the authorities agree that the present price is 
much below what the shares are worth, and yet 
every purchase by the public is followed by a ‘* bear” 
raid to force them to part with their shares at a 
sacrifice. 

So far the ‘‘bears” have not entered the market 
for copper shares, or if they have their presence has 
been unnoticed. Perhaps a little work by these opera- 
tors might have a salutary effect, for prices are soaring 
very high. Against the continuous demand for the 
metal we have to place the steady increase in produc- 
tion \which in course of a few years must inevitably 
exceed demand. Mines are being opened up in all 
parts of the world and some promise to become big 
producers. Russia, where the ground is almost virgin, 
threatens to become a very serious competitor in the 
world’s supply of copper. At the Spassky mine the 
reserves are stated to be enormous, and the fact that 
the Americans are ‘* smelling around” to get informa- 
tion concerning it is evidence that they fear to lose 
control of supplies. 


INSURANCE: ACTUARIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


A* the present time an International Congress of 
Actuaries is being held in Berlin, and it may 
reasonably be expected that a considerable amount of 
benefit will be derived from the conference. The ideas 
of the majority of people as to the nature of an actuary’s 
work are somewhat vague. Itis, for instance, commonly 
supposed that an actuary has to be a capable mathema- 
tician. It is quite true that actuarial science needs for 
its development a considerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics, but a relatively few actuaries could easily supply 
all the mathematics needed. The ordinary actuary 
merely applies the results of other men’s calculations, 
and for this application a very small amount of mathe- 
matical knowledge suffices. The examinations of the 
Institute of Actuaries call for a certain amount of 
mathematical proficiency, but in their candid moments 
a great many of the best actuaries are quite willing 
to confess that they have forgotten nearly all the 
mathematics they ever knew. A great deal of actuarial 
work is concerned with the laws of probability and 
of compound interest, but for nearly every contin- 
gency which arises formule and tables are avail- 
able, which make the calculation a matter of simple 
arithmetic. 

A much more important aspect of actuarial work is 
the sound judgment in financial matters which results 
from experience and from inherent capacity. Many 
great mathematicians have been poor actuaries, and 
many capable actuaries have been poor mathema- 
ticians. Most life offices are largely controlled by 


actuaries, and matters of finance, as well as questions 
involving legal and medical knowledge, have to be 
determined by them. From the nature of their work 
they are almost of necessity autocrats: to a very great 
extent directors are unable to check the opinions of 
actuaries, and the public have to accept whatever 
bonuses the actuary allots to them, as well as his 


_ decision on any questions as to surrender values and 
| the like. The safety and prosperity of life assurance 


companies depend upon the accuracy of his judgment : 
in fine it would be difficult to think of any other pro- 
fession on whose members devolves so much un- 
controlled responsibility. 

Although actuaries are intimately associated with 
life offices, there are countless other matters upon 
which actuarial opinions are constantly needed. 
Friendly societies and benefit funds are valued by 
them, and, unless serious mistakes are to be made, 
the values of life interests and reversions should be 
ascertained from an actuary before being either bought 
or sold. Almost whenever such matters as these 
come into Court the certificate of an actuary is 
necessary. 

Since so much depends upon actuarial judgment, and 
since an extensive knowledge of many kinds is neces- 
sary for a competent actuary, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the Institute and the Faculty of 
Actuaries, which give the necessary professional 
training and at the same time go a long way towards. 
securing competence and integrity. Considering 
the nature of actuarial work the strong professional 
feeling which exists among actuaries, especially in this. 
country, is of the greatest value. This feeling is. 
fostered by the business relations among them and by 
professional and social meetings. The status of the 
profession has been recognised more fully in the United 
Kingdom than elsewhere, and the international con- 
ferences have distinctly had the effect of intensifying 
this professional feeling in other countries. At the. 
time of the inquiry into the scandals in American life. 
offices we pointed out that the searching examination 
by the committee revealed no malpractices of any kind 
on the part of either actuaries or doctors. The pro- 
fessional classes among the insurance officials, with the 
exception to some extent of solicitors, came out of the 
inquiry with absolutely clean hands, and the details 
published about salaries showed that the highly trained 
professional men were paid relatively small amounts 
with very slight increases in the course of years, while 
the relatively untrained business men were paid huge 
sums, which were constantly increased. At least two 
of the most important New York life offices have made 
their actuaries vice-presidents, thereby giving them 
increased powers and following the example of the 
United Kingdom, in which the chief control of a life 
office is generally in the hands of an actuary. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
II. 


A$ a writer of verse Southey had a small but genuine 

talent of a homely and grotesque order ; andif he 
had had less ambition, and a keener sense of his own 
limitations, he might have appealed with more likeli- 
hood of final satisfaction to ‘* that Court of Record” 
which, sooner or later, as he says, with his imperturb- 
able self-confidence, ‘‘ pronounces unerringly upon the 
merits of the case”. But he was revolutionary, where 
no revolt was needed ; original, at his own expense ; an 
inventor of systems, not a discoverer of riches. And 
first in regard to metre. Southey wrote one or two 
clever pieces, such as ‘‘ The Cataract of Lodore”, to 
show how easily and effectively he could rhyme, but it 
was one of his theories that better verse could be 
written in English without rhyme than with it. A 
certain Dr. Sayers (‘‘the German critics observed a 
resemblance between Sayers and Gray ’’) had published 
in 1790 some ‘* Dramatic Sketches of Northern Mytho- 
logy”; and, much later, writing about him in the 
‘** Quarterly ”, Southey tells us that ‘‘ Sayers was not 
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of the school of Shakespeare’’, whereas ‘‘ the simplest 
of the Greek dramas are not so simple in their con- 
struction as these dramatic sketches”. They were 
written in blank verse mingled with choruses in un- 
rhymed lyrical verse. ‘‘ Unrhymed lyrical measures”, 
Southey tells us, ‘“‘had been tried by Milton with 
unhappy success ; and his failure would have deterred 
any Ordinary mind from repeating the experiment ; but 
in reality that failure proved only that the experiment 
had been ill made. There are parts in the choruses 
of the ‘Samson Agonistes’ wherein it is difficult 
to discover any principle of rhythm”. Where 
Milton, however, had failed, ‘‘Dr. Sayers committed 
no such error”. And Southey reminds his readers 
that Dr. Sayers had been followed to good purpose. 
‘‘If blank verse”, he says, ‘‘be much more diffi- 
cult than couplets or stanzas, that measure is 
itself not so difficult as the verse of Sayers’ choruses. 
The poet who rejects the aid of uniformity takes 
upon himself a task of more arduous execution. 
Sayers has been followed by Mr. Southey in the metre 
of Thalaba and of many minor poems: he would have 
found more followers if the model had been as easy as 
it may appear to those who have had no experience in 
composition”. In 1792 Dr. Sayers published a short 
poem which he called ‘‘ Oswald, a Monodrama”’, and 
in his preface he tells us: ‘‘ The Monodrama is a 
species of Play, which has not yet, as far as I am able 
to discover, been attempted by English writers”. Ina 
year’s time there is another monodrama in English ; it 
is Southey’s; and who knows if we may not trace to 
Dr. Sayers, through Southey, the beginnings in modern 
English of a form which Landor made Greek and 
Browning made alive and his own? If so, it would not 
be the only instance in which Southey found out new 
ways for better walkers. In the ‘‘ English Eclogues”’ 
of 1799, with their deliberate realism of tone and detail, 
their careful English local colour, I cannot but see the 
origin of those ‘‘ English Idylls” of Tennyson, which 
travel along a hardly higher road, for the most part,» 
but of which it could not be said, as Lamb justly said 
of Southey’s, that they are ‘‘as poetical as the subject 
requires, which asks no poetry ”. 

Dr. Sayers’ unrhymed measures attempt less than 
Southey attempted, and are even further from being 
good verse. But we see them, carefully tended by 
Taylor of Norwich, in an elegant volume of remains, 
suggesting a ghastly heredity for later vers libristes, 
classical or impressionistic. It is almost in the words 
of Mr. Bridges that Southey explains to us how Dr. 
Sayers ‘‘ constructed his verses so that they required 
no humouring from an indulgent reader, but that in 
the easy and natural pronunciation of the words, the 
accent should necessarily fall where the harmony of the 
line required it”. There, certainly, we have the prin- 
ciple of all good verse not written to a known tune; 
but the tune, ‘‘ the harmony of the tune”’, if that should 
be absent, of what avail are all the theories ? 

If we wish to find an infallible test of Southey’s ear 
for rhythm, we shall find it in the ‘‘ short passages of 
Scripture rhythmically arranged or paraphrased ” which 
are printed among his ‘‘ poetical remains”. One 
example will suffice. Here is the text as we find it in 
Jeremiah: ‘‘Give glory unto the Lord your God, 
before he cause darkness, and before your feet stumble 
upon the dark mountains, and, while ye look for light, 
he turn it into the shadow of death, and make it gross 
darkness.” And this is what seemed to Southey a 
finer rhythmical arrangement : 


‘“Give glory to the Lord your God! 
Lest, while ye look for light, 
He bring the darkness on, 
And the feet that advanced 
With haughty step, 
Marching astray in their pride, 
Stumble and fail 
In the shadow of death.” 


Just as we see him deliberately, and with complete 
unconsciousness of what he is doing, turning a solemn 
and measured prose into unevenly jigging verse, so, 
in his vast metrical romances, ‘‘ Thalaba” and 
“ Kehama”, we find him turning his own clear and 


graceful prose into verse as inexplicably cadenced as 
this : 
‘* Reclined against a column’s broken shaft, 
Unknowing whitherward to bend his way, 
He stood, and gazed around. 
The Ruins closed him in ; 
It seem’d as if no foot of man 
For ages had intruded there.” 


It is hardly possible for a thing to be said with more 
complete dissonance between sound and sense, mean- 
ing and measure, than the thing which is said in these 
lines. 

Then, Southey was not only an innovator in 
regard to metre, but in regard to the subject-matter 
of poetry. His great ambition was to write epics, 
and he wrote five or six immense narratives, of 
which the two most characteristic were founded 
on aArabian and Indian mythology. Southey once 
brought down on him the wrath of Lamb for calling 
the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” ‘‘a Dutch attempt at German 
sublimity”. A phrase in the same letter precisely 
defines that quality of ‘‘ the material sublime” which 
was all that Southey himself ever captured : ‘t Thalaba ” 
and ‘‘ Kehama” are ‘‘ fertile in unmeaning miracles ”. 
It still puzzles the mind that anyone who had read 
Coleridge and also ‘‘Sakuntala”’ could have con- 
structed these empty frameworks, gaudy with far- 
fetched rags of many colours, which collapse at a 
touch or breath ; empty of the magic of Coleridge, and 
of the wisdom of ‘‘ Sakuntala”. A quiet home-keeping 
temper of mind is seen moving about in worlds not 
realised, in which for every reader, as for Lamb, ‘‘ the 
imagination goes sinking. and floundering’. We see 
him reaching wildly after the local colour of the East, 
and yet, while trying to weave an Eastern pattern, 
boasting that ‘‘there was nothing Oriental in the 
style’. It is as if atraveller brought back foreign 
fripperies from far countries, and hung himself all over 
with them, not in the manner native to them, or to him. 
For all his deliberate heapings up of horror and amaze- 
ment, his combinations of violence without heat and 
adventures without vital motion, Southey was no born 
romantic, but the solitary seeker after romance, writing 
among his books, and seeking in them the atmosphere, 
and in his subjects the imagination, which he should 
have brought with him, for they are to be found in no 
books and in no subjects. His incidents are impos- 
sible, but have none of that strangeness which is one 
of the properties of beauty; his seminary of sorcerers, 
his Glendoveers and Azyoruca, his demons and deities 
of Indian and Arabian mythology, have no power over 
the mind or the senses; in the horrors of his slaughter- 
ing and suffering immortals there is no thrill. A 
shadow on the wall, a footstep on an empty road, is 
enough material for the true master of terrors to chill 
the soul with. Southey wrecks many heavens and 
many hells, and does not quicken a pulse. 

In one of his letters defending ‘‘ Kehama” against 
some one who had not admired it, Southey says : ‘‘ It is 
just as impossible to give a taste for works of imagina- 
tion as it is to give a taste for music. . . . This is their 
use : to take us out of ourselves, to carry us into the 
world of unrealities, to busy us with something which 
is not immediately connected with flesh and blood, to 
elevate rather than to affect, and to make us perceive 
our imaginative power, instead of constantly referring 
us to ordinary feelings”. Inthus writing Southey made 
the two-fold mistake of supposing that he had imagina- 
tion and that imagination could only or could ever live 
in a world of unrealities. The fundamental criticism of 
Southey as a poet is to be found in an entry in Crabb 
Robinson’s diary, in the year 1812. ‘* Wordsworth 
when alone ”, he says, ‘‘ speaking of Southey, said he 
is one of the cleverest men now living. At the same 
time he justly denies him ideality in his works. He 
never enquires, says Wordsworth, on what idea his 
poem is to be wrought ; what feeling or passion is to 
be excited ; but he determines on a subject, and then 
reads a good deal, and combines and connects indus- 
triously ; but he does not give anything which impresses 
the mind strongly, and is recollected in solitude.” 

Take, for instance, ‘‘ Roderick, the Last of the 
Goths”, the latest and perhaps the best of the epics. 
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The narrative is told with simplicity, with dignity ; 
there is, as Lamb says, ‘‘ firm footing” in it; the verse 


is quiet, and might contain good poetry, if it were not | 


presented as a substitute for it. It is the rarest thing 
for a narrative poem, unless the narrative is an excuse 
and not an object, to be anything but prose disguised ; 
here the narrative is everything, and we can but wonder 
why it has been written in blank verse rather than in 
prose. No unexpected beauty, light or music, ever 
comes into it ; but one reads on, placidly interested, as if 
one were reading history. ‘ I have often said”, Southey 
once wrote to Landor, ‘‘ that I learnt how to see, for 
the purposes of poetry, from Gebir” ; and there are, in 
‘* Roderick”, a few things seen in Landor’s manner ; 
as thus: 
‘*and when she stoopt 

Hot from the chase to drink, well pleased had seen 

Her own bright crescent, and the brighter face 

It crowned, reflected there.” 


But there is not in the whole long poem a single line 
by which one could recognise it at sight as poetry ; 
not a line of the quality of two at least in a single 
passage, quoted loyally but unwisely from ‘‘ Count 
Julian”, in the footnotes to this version of the same 
story. One is the line on him who stands and sees the 
flames above the towers 


‘* Spire, with a bitter and severe delight” ; 


and the other on him 


whose hills 
Touch the last cloud upon the level sky.” 


In those lines something speaks, which is not the voice 
of prose; but in all ‘‘ Roderick” (can we say in all 
Southey ?) nothing which is not the voice of prose. 
When I ask myself if there is not in all Southey’s 
work in verse anything which might not as well have 
been written in prose, I find myself hesitating a little 
over one section of that work, a section in which 


homely quaintness is sometimes combined with a | 


grotesque or ironical humour. ‘‘ Take my word for it, 
Sir”, said Mr. Edgworth to Southey, ‘‘the bent of 
your genius is for comedy” ; and I think Mr. Edgworth 
was right. There is real metrical fun in ‘*The 
Cataract of Lodore”, and in ‘* The Old Woman of 
Berkeley” a real mastery of the gruesome. In the 
verses on ‘The Holly Tree” there is a certain mea- 
sure, and in the verses written in his library there is 


more, of a pungent homeliness, through which for once | 
the real man seems to speak, and to speak straight. | 
But better than any of these, because it combines in | 


one the best of their qualities, is ‘‘The Battle of 


Blenheim”, where the irony is at once naive and pro- | 


found, and where the extreme simplicity of the form is 
part of the irony. All the other poems may be com- 
pared with other better things of the same kind, as 
**The Cataract cf Lodore”’ 
** The Old Woman of Berkeley” with ‘‘ The Witch of 
Fyfe”; but in this poem Southey is himself, and no 
one has done a better poem of the kind. 


with ‘‘ The Bells” and | 


It is a poem | 


of the pedestrian sort, but it is good of its sort. | 
Southey’s talent was pedestrian, and it was his mis- | 
fortune that he tried to fly, with wings made to order, | 


and on his own pattern, and a misfit. 
ARTHUR Symons. 


HAMMER AND ANVIL. 


LARGE proportion of his time is spent by every 
as man in trying to make himself comfortable. Of 
course, creature comfort is not the highest Ideal. It is 
more heroic to make the world better than to make the 
best of the world. But, considering the almost hope- 
less difficulty of the former aim, man may be pardoned 
if, in his leisure moments, he strive to attain the latter. 
The boy in ‘‘ Punch”, told by his uncle that Learning 
was better than Money, replied, ‘Certainly, Sir. But 
—do you know, I think that I prefer the Inferior 
Article”. For such seekers after the second best, it 
must at least be said that no man can be truly at ease 
without making others easy. Print swarms with 
characters who delight in making others uncomfortable 


and find their benefit therein. But, in real life, such 
folk are only jotted down as dyspeptic, dismissed with 
a ‘* Well, poor Beggar, he’s had a lot of trouble” or, if 
possible, avoided. And to think that they are not 
perfectly aware of the fact, that they would not, if only 
they could, be universally acceptable, supposes ignor- 
ance of human nature. Iago is said by some to be 
inhuman in his malice. But [ago had at least jealousy, 
two jealousies, to plead. The average man who would 
be, for his little day, at rest, knows very well that he 
must not set down the pegs that make the music. If 
he have attained comfort and certainty for himself, he 
will never lack friends. 

Unfortunately, before he may attain his Corinth, a 
difficulty, hardly smaller than that of the world-betterer, 
besets him, a choice, not of Hercules, but which comes 
in the working-day of every dog. Shall he efface or 
assert himself, shall he be hammer or anvil ? 

A friend of ours, otherwise a man of no importance, 
a fellow of no mark nor likelihood, has acquired quite 
a small reputation among his friends for the ease with 
which he gets waited on. In crowded railway stations, 
in busy City restaurants, he always manages to secure 
attention to his modest needs. It is not because he 
tips: others tip, and get left. Nor is there anything 
especially Jovian about his presence, though porters 
follow far on the direction of his hand, and he has a 
most potato-compelling nod. His friends wonder, and 
sit if possible at the same table, for it is pleasant to see 
him, having well and truly dined, dally with his cheese, 
while noisy neighbours, who started fair with him, are 
still yelling to deaf ears for unattainable sauces to the 
joint. 

He himself, modestly conscious of his power, attri- 
butes it to what he is pleased to call his ‘‘ crawling 
servility”. His text-book of the art was, if he may be 
believed, Defoe’s ‘‘ Complete British Tradesman ”’, and 
he makes out a fairly good case for himself. The 
servility recommended by Defoe, which shocked Charles: 
Lamb, is not, he says, shown to the customer, but to 
the great god Trade. In the same manner, his ser- 
vility to waiters and porters and post-office clerks is 
not paid to the individual but to the worldly powers 
that feed him, and transport him, and transmit his 
thoughts. Without them, he would be crippled, and 
the waiters &c. are only the bearings of the machine, 
which itis his interest to keep duly oiled. If he wanted 
to borrow five shillings of the waiter, or to get a kiss 
from the post-office official, he would approach them 
as individuals, with the conquering air of the lordly 
borrower or lover. While they are parts of the 
machine, he grovels. To give him his due, his ser- 
vility is not painfully obvious. It must be allowed 
however that his manner to the servi servorum, the 
underlings of public servants, shows a consideration 
with which he does not always treat his equals, and a 
deference which, if his superiors expected, they would 
be disappointed. He has elected to be, in certain 
circumstances, the anvil, and great is the advantage he 
finds therein. 

On the other hand, men (knowing more of the world 
than he does) will tell you, will even tell him to his 
great amusement, that unless you make yourself 
heard and felt and execrated, nothing will ever be 
done for you. Captain Shindy, at the club, repudiat- 
ing the chops which had satisfied a bishop, is a type 
of them. Doubtless, they too find their advantage. 
One can only wish that they were not such a nuisance 
to their neighbours. 

The anvil attitude at home has its drawbacks. It is 
next door to impossible to be successfully servile to 
your own man, whom you see daily, who is to you an 
individual, a man and a brother, for the French lady’s 
sublime unconsciousness of cette chose-la her footman 
cannot be acquired at will. If you are too submissive, 
you are apt to fall from servility to slavery, as did Horace: 
Walpole. ‘‘I have a gardener who has lived with me 
above five-and-twenty years ; he is incredibly ignorant, 
andamule. I have offered him fifteen pounds a year 
to leave me and when he pleads that he is old, and that 
nobody else will take him, I plead that I am old too, 
and that it is a little hard that I am not to have a 
few flowers, or a little fruit as long as I live. I will 
take the liberty of letting you know, if I can persuade: 
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the serpent that has reduced my little Eden to be as 
nasty and barren as the Highlands, to take a pension ”! 
Poor Horry! and Lord Harcourt offering him a nice 
new gardener! Then there is the lurid tale, told in 
one of Black’s novels, of the Oxford parson who 
interested himself in the private affairs of the club- 
waiters, with appalling results. ‘‘ There were no 
matches on the table; and what does the fellow 
do but take out a matchbox of his own, strike a 
match on the heel of his boot—on the heel of his 
boot—and hand it to the parson”! No wonder that 
the elderly Bohemian, to whom the young clubman told 
the story, exclaimed ‘‘ with an awestruck face, And 
what happened? Did the earth open and swallow up 
that fearful man?” 

The relation between master and servant is only one, 
and of the smallest of human relations. The riddle to 
be solved by the seeker of comfort becomes far more 
difficult when asked as to his daily life among his peers. 
Is it more conducive to digestion and sound sleep, to be 
the anvil on which other men hammer their opinions 
into shape (leaving, it need not be said, the anvil much 
as they found it, for a man ‘‘ open to conviction ” will 
be always uneasy), or yourself to wield the hammer on 
others? Is it, can it be a duty to contradict every 
statement made in your hearing which you know to be 
false? To attempt to convince a man that twoand two 
make four, who is rather proud of being able to suggest 
‘*some considerations that might seem to controvert 
this point”? To act, in short, the hammer, a laborious 
rdle ? 

But the anvil suffers too. Some men, happily only a 
few, but they exist, will not allow him any credit in the 
forging of horseshoes. He advances, say, an opinion 
on paternal duties, and is told that, not being a father, 
he is no judge ; on business, and is snubbed as ‘‘ not in 
business”. It is remarkable what ignorance of life is 
attributed to the patient anvils of the world by the 
hammers. Yet, after all, the anvil is as necessary to 
the successful forging of a shoe as a hammer, and, if 
that be any comfort to him, outlasts many hammers. 

‘Which way does the balance lean?” It is really 
rather an interesting question, since in this smithy of a 
world a man must be either the one or the other, either 
hammer or anvil. 


HYPNOTIC ADVERTISEMENT. 


from the ingenuity of the modern quack 

advertiser is impossible. How many newspapers 
are there now existing which do not truckle to him ? 
There was a time when advertisers were kept at least 
within reasonable limits. They could not encroach on 
the ‘‘news” portions of the paper, and even in the 
columns set apart for advertisements certain restric- 
tions obtained as to the size of type allowable and 
the method of ‘‘ display” to be used. But pressure of 
competition has altered all this and the advertisers now 
shriek at us in any way they will without regard 
to our sensibilities. If we escape them by discarding 
newspapers they glare at us from hoardings or dazzle 
our eyes with illuminated signs. If we gaze heaven- 
wards they start before our vision on balloons or sky- 
scrapers, and as we journey through the country we 
must close our eyes lest we catch their awful legends 
in the fields when we look out of the railway carriage 
windows. 

Some people perhaps there are who, possessing the 
secret of philosophic detachment, are able to pass their 
lives totally oblivious of, or unaffected by, these things. 
For them the loudest advertiser cries in vain. But 
the number of these is so few as to be a negligible 
quantity. Most of us are affected—some of us con- 
sciously, others painfully consciously—by the unending 
repetition of the virtues of certain wares. The best 
form of advertisement is that which influences almost 
unconsciously. We become familiar with a certain 
name or a certain brand, say of soap or whisky, and then 
when we go to a shop and are confronted with the query 
as to who’s soap or whisky we will have, our sub-con- 
scious self recalls some oft-placarded name, and we buy 
the advertised article. That is natural and presumably 
tight. But far otherwise is it when we are lured—as 


who of us has not been?—perhaps against our 
better judgment into purchasing something we do not 
want and without which we are much better and 
happier. It is terrible to think in how many homes 
now repose in some discarded cupboard or lumber 
room these monuments of our folly and weakness. 
Out-of-date encyclopedias, antique atlases, best books 
of famous authors, snippets from the classics, special 
editions sold at treble their proper value—these with 
piano-players, bookcases, cigar cabinets and house- 
hold remedies should serve as useful reminders to 
protect us from the insidious power of the hypnotic 
advertiser. For it is by a species of hypnotism that 
the modern advertiser makes his appeal, and cases are 
on record of men who, having successfully resisted fifty 
cunningly devised enticements, have finally succumbed 
to the fifty-first. 

Most ‘‘ poisonous” of all are the advertisements 
of patent-medicine vendors. Falsehoods about pills, 
distasteful notices about the human physiology, illus- 
trated by worse pictures, flare upon us on all 
sides. They take an unfair advantage of human 
nature and catch human beings at their weakest point. 
Almost all of us have something the matter with 
us, and the healthier we are the more likely are 
we to be alarmed at our aches and pains. But 
the patent-medicine advertisement is designed to 
make uncomfortable those who feel perfectly well 
and to bring terror to those who have really some- 
thing the matter. A man may be quite convinced that 
most of these things are mere quackery, that they 
will not cure what they say they will cure, and yet fall 
a victim to the advertisement. There is even in those 
who are conscious of the fraudulent or worthless nature 
of the article sold the lingering hope that this particular 
one, which seems so exactly to fit his symptoms, may 
after all be the one exception that proves the rule 
and achieve what it advertises. We are assured 
that there are thousands of otherwise sensible men 
who have the patent-medicine habit. They cannot 
‘resist the fascination of experimenting on them- 
selves. Generally they are thoroughly ashamed of 
their habit and slink surreptitiously into drug stores 
in unfrequented districts to purchase their wares. 
It is true that by their lurid character the advertise- 
ments sometimes overreach themselves. The remedy 
which will cure everything will cure nothing, and the 
sufferer reading through a long list of symptoms which 
he is conscious of possessing comes at last upon one 
which he has never felt, and heaves a sigh of relief as 
he knows that at least he has not got that particular 
form of disease. He is so elated by his discovery that 
he probably does not buy a bottle. 

But on the nervous, on the timid, morbid, and the 
fanciful these gruesome advertisements frequently have 
a most pernicious effect. It is indeed in many cases 
actually safer to take the medicines than to read the 
advertisements of them. 


HESPERIDES. 


ee the losses of a grudging and most 

unkindly season, as it touches the province of the 
gardener, there is this autumn one bountiful return to 
be set. Through all chances of late frosts and summer 
hail-storms, of the attacks of bullfinch and codlin 
moth, the lavish promise of the apple orchards in May 
has for once been fulfilled in a memorable crop. There 
are, of course, differences of return here and there 
through the country; the North may be below the 
general rate, and even the Hereford orchards are in 
places lightly if not thinly set; but the South, the 
wasteful Eden that neither uses nor knows half her 
gifts, is blessed with a plenty to balance all the rest. 
And south of Trent, at least, the quality should be 
equal to the quantity ; the sunburnt drought of later 
summer has given us fruits moderate indeed in size, 
but beyond the common in colour and flavour, with all 
the sun’s virtue to enrich the watery element in their 
well-concocted juices, firm fleshed, and in all likelihood 
keepers beyond the usual period. In a season such 


as the present one, the old-fashioned amateur of 
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apples who puts grudging and often justly critical 
teeth into Tasmanian or Californian stop-gaps, and 


wonders at the elaborate folly of going to other climes . 


for what we could better grow at home, is comforted 
and comes into his own. 
in the aroma of the gathered fruit, whether it be heaped 


warped by last year’s too heavy crop: a sermon upon 
over-production in sundry kinds. Be pleased to set the 
honest comeliness of a King Pippin against the puritan 


| plainness of a Leathercoat on the one hand and the 


He breathes a rich content | 


skindeep ostentation of a Peasgood’s Nonsuch on the 


' other, and draw all the recondite lessons from the com- 


in Somersetshire wagons, or in railway trucks in | 
Normandy sidings, or merely fill a bushel basket or two | 


in the shade of his own small orchard plot. 
condition is of course the best: fully to understand 
what an apple means, in build and tint and gloss and 


The last | 


sap exuding like some delicate unguent, and appealing | 
smell—to say nothing of the inside of the rind—a man | ; 
' can afford to take a few turns up and down the orchard 


must pick and house his own crop for himself. Apple- 
gathering under right conditions is one of the gardener’s 
most unmixed consolations; even to clear one’s 


espaliers and dwarfs makes amends for much missed | 


and more borne; but to get the full pleasure out of 
Nature in her unwonted liberal mood, a man should be 
master of a real orchard, or at least of old-established 
standards of the orchard kind. On your espaliers you 
have counted the fruits and watched them swell since 
June ; here ‘‘ pauperis est numerare pecus”’ is a true 
word ; a man must tackle a thirty-foot pearmain on 
the crab-stock, boughs bent and shoots hanging with 
the roped clusters, before he can nightly understand the 
notion of plenty in a kindly season. There are, of course, 
drawbacks to this harvesting on the grand scale; the 
cramped scramblings among the snags and twigs which 
can scratch handsomely and paint the gatherer liberally 
with their yellow-green mould, the reaching after the 
fine specimens on the whippy outmost sprays, the slip 
which sends the finest of all pit-patting through the 
leaves to the ruinous thud below, must be set against 
the satisfaction of having some noble prize safely into 
the basket, of seeing the store of shapely and speck- 
less fruits growing underneath one’s eyes. Given an 
October day of mild sun and low breezes, a really 
workmanlike ladder of some thirty rounds, stiff and 
well-balanced, which can be handled by a single man, 
and proper tackle of baskets, hooks and crooks, there 
are not many things in the countryman’s year to beat 
the apple-gathering. From the top of an aspiring 
Wellington or Blenheim Orange, among leaves already 
yellowing to the fall, the gatherer looks down on his 
little realm and away to the wider verge which his 
elevation discovers, in a mood of pleasant reflective- 
ness. 

It is the hour of fulfilment, wage-time after the 
long spell of work and waiting. All round him the 
clustered spheres glisten against the pale blue and the 
threaded vapours of the autumnal sky ; here are clear 
yellow Codlins, ribbed and conical; massy oblate 
Blenheims and their smaller likenesses the Cox's 
Orange, both with the russeted quarter and the 
tawny graining which means yellow flesh and richest 
juices ; emerald Greenings, a colour to set the teeth on 
edge, but understood as a symbol of perfect dumplings 
in the far end of March; King Pippins whose bronze 
and ochre shading foretells the red and gold to which 
they will mellow in store ; Worcester Pearmains gaudy 
in their splashed crimson. Beyond and below are the 
woods in their dead full green that only shows here and 
there the rust of the fall ; the hillsides with their cleared 
stubbles veiled in a sunlit haze, half mist half gossamer ; 
other men’s orchards with the reared ladders and the 
baskets in the grass and the quiet-busy figures among 
the boughs. The west wind ruffles softly now and 
then, enough to set a yellow leaf twirling to the 
ground; a robin whistles close at hand on a loaded 
spray, supervising the business, approving with con- 
fidential cheerfulness the prosperous labours of his 
friend in the tree-top. The work gives scope for such 
observations of nature as these, and if the gatherer be of 
thinking make, for plenty of meditation. While the 
active part mechanically clears the spurs, one may muse 
or moralise at ease between heaven and earth, and find 
matter of parallels andinstancesall about. Herea pippin, 
finer than his fellows, with double show of scarlet and 
yellow in his streakings, tempts to a critical bite, and 
discloses the bore of the maggot whose trepanning has 
hastened him ripe and rotten in a depraved precocity : 
the text needs no improving. There is a four-year-old 
standard Alfriston, bent out of shape and permanently 


parison. All horticulture is an apologue: but it is 
fullest of moralities at fruit-picking time. How could 
the cycle of change, the continuity of life, be better set 
forth than by the furry buds which unfold next April’s 
rose-white wreaths, set close behind the fruit which is 
ready to drop into the gatherer’s hand ? 

When the last basket is filled for the day, and the picker 


and stretch his legs that were somewhat cramped aloft, 
there is opportunity for graver considerations. The 
sight of two or three canker-knots in the limbs of an 
old tree suggests the question as to the life or duration 
in health of the varieties, and perhaps a further guess. 
as to what we are doing to supply the place of the 
veterans as they fall out. The Ribston may now be 
said to have won its way to the mythical; have we, 
out of the hundred new sorts of the last thirty years, 
discovered any reasonable substitute? Do our x x x 
novelties, hatched at conferences and trumpeted in 
catalogues and the garden press, come anywhere near 
the results of the old men, planting their pips and 
nursing their seedlings in a fine leisurely way and 
perhaps with a philosophic appreciation of the influence 
of happy chance, in the seclusion of lordly parks and 
pleasaunces to be commemorated in a Lamb-Abbey 
Seedling, a Downton Pippin, a Pitmaston Pine? Have 
any of the moderns a fair chance of equal fame with the 
great Knight, with Dumelow, Cox, or Braddick of the 
Nonpareil? The greater part of the best apples we 
have to-day were grown at least seventy years ago: a 
state of things in strong contrast with that existing in 
most other departments of gardening, notably in straw- 
berries and roses. There would seem to be a sort of 
natural conservatism in apple-growing ; only a man of 
quite iconoclastic temper will venture to assert that the 
‘** Gladstones ” and ‘*‘ Bismarcks ” of our own day will 
outlast our grandfathers’ ‘‘ Wellingtons” and ** Royal 
Georges”’. 

A bumper year puts a man in conceit with the old- 
fashioned orchard of standard trees and heartens him 
against the grower of espaliers and bushes on the Para- 
dise stock, with all his science of restriction and spraying 
and chemical manures. Though garden culture of the 
dwarf forms may give us larger and more handsome 
fruits, it is a question whether the more naturally 
grown specimens do not carry it in flavour and keeping 
qualities. 

The ewsthetic side of the matter also deserves a 
thought: it will be a bad day for English landscape 
when all the high-hedged closes of ancient trees, moss- 
shagged and lichened to their tips, leaning this way 
and that from the quincunx line, embowering whole 
villages in rosy bloom, shall be replaced by business- 
like quarters of close-spurred, chemically-dressed, 
labelled dwarfs. There will not be much temptation to 
stroll among those trim groves after work ; we shall 
not mark a pippin (like Master Shallow’s) of our own 
graffing, nor moralise its growth: and be it said that 
there are few things better fitted to give a man his 
temporal bearings than the sight of a standard which 
he planted some twenty-five years ago—full-girthed, 
grey with lichen, and perhaps already declining to- 
wards the earth. On the model apple farm to be, when 
the fruits shall have been graded and boxed and the 
efficient employés have yone home, the grower may 
know an hour when he would suffer a maggot or two, 
a touch of canker or even American blight, if that 
would give him back the long green orchard to walk in 
among the gnarled trees, with the dahlias and the 
Michaelmas daisies showing their colour pale from the © 
gossamer-drifted garden, with the Red Admiral flitting 
about the fallen fruit, and somewhere near a blackbird 
that never feared the gun, beginning to try over again 
to himself the song forgotten since summer came. 
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THE BOURNEMOUTH SMUGGLER. 


I? is hard to realise to-day the state of the seaboard 
of the south of England in smuggling times. A 
hundred years ago smuggling was a favourite occupa- 
tion of the fisher and seafaring folk, and it certainly 
had the sympathy and even aid of very many land- 
lubbers. No part of the coast was free from smugglers 
and a large force was employed to keep them under ; at 
sea were the revenue cutters and cruisers and on land 
an extended preventive service along the coast, with the 
military to fall back upon when required, and many and 
bloody were the conflicts that took place. The success- 
ful smuggler was looked upon by the people as a sort 
of good sportsman, not as a criminal to be hunted down 
and punished. There are some long-forgotten ‘‘ In- 
structions to the Riding or other Preventive Officers on 
the Coast” by the Commissioners of H.M. Customs 
printed in 1803. They begin with solemn exhortation 
to the officer who must read over the instructions 
that ‘‘ you may be at no loss how to behave with regard 
to your Duty’. Punctually and diligently he must 
perform them and use his utmost endeavours to pro- 
mote and improve the Customs—always remembering 
the solemn oath ‘that you will truly and faithfully 
execute the trust committed to your charge”. This 
particular riding officer was stationed at Christchurch 
and his duty was to guard the coast from Christchurch 
to Bourne Bottom—about five miles. Bourne Bottom 
is the spot at which the Bourne brook enters the sea 
where now stands Bournemouth pier. In those days 
the coast line and the district inland were very thinly 
populated: where there are now sixty or seventy 
thousand people, there was then a great waste about 
to be enclosed under the Act of 1802, in which it was 
described as ‘‘ large tracts of commonable pasture land 
partly covered with furze and heath of very little value 
and in their present situation incapable of any consider- 
able improvement’”’! 

A few fishers’ huts and a decoy pond—there was 
nothing but this at ‘‘ Bourne Bottom”, and this made 
it a favourite place for smugglers who were in corre- 
spondence with people as far inland as Salisbury. Our 
riding officer has first to provide himself witha horse : 
the opening words of his instructions are ‘‘ You are to 
keep an able horse”: he is to visit all parts of his 
station by night and by day and keep in touch with the 
commanders of the neighbouring cutters and boats and 
of the Admiralty cruisers, and on no pretence be absent 
from the station. 

The goods smuggled were brandy, rum, Geneva, 
and other foreign spirits, wine, tobacco, snuff, tea, 
silks, and these in considerable quantities as our riding 
officer is to seize vessels, boats, carriages, and horses 
employed in importing, running or removing the 
smuggled goods. He was also to keep a watch on the 
revenue cutters and boats and report if they were 
negligent or remiss in going in pursuit of smuggling 
vessels. If he sees vessels or boats at anchor or hover- 
ing on the coast which he suspects of smuggling or 
fishing boats gone over for goods or to meet smuggling 
vessels he is to give notice to other officers and com- 
manders of cutters or of Admiralty sloops and cruisers, 
and if for his own private lucre in expectation of 
making a seizure for his own benefit it appears he 
has allowed goods to be landed rather than give 
such information, it will be deemed a great neglect of 
duty. 

The service was dangerous and hazardous, trains 
of waggons guarded by armed men being employed 
to carry the run goods inland. The Rev. Richard 
Warner in his ‘ Literary Recollections”, speaking 
of the days when as a boy he attended the school 
then kept in *‘S. Michael’s Loft”, a large chamber 
over the Ladychapel of Christchurch, says ‘‘I have 
myself, more than once, seen a procession of twenty 
or thirty waggons loaded with kegs of spirits, an 
armed man sitting at the front and tail of each and 
surrounded by a troop of two or three hundred 
horsemen, every one carrying on his enormous saddle 
from two to four tubs of spirits, winding delibe- 
rately and with most picturesque and imposing effect 
along the skirts of Hengistbury Head on their way 
towards the wild country to the north-west of Christ- 


church”; and we have heard from an old labourer 
a similar account of a smugglers’ train crossing Iford 
Bridge on its way from the coast. The third Earl of 
Malmesbury, whose place, Heron Court, lay in the 
smugglers’ route, could tell an anecdote of a former 
owner, Edward Hooper, Chairman of Customs. As 
Hooper was sitting at dinner with Lord Shaftesbury 
(great-grandfather of the present Earl) a great clatter 
of waggons and horses disturbed the meal, and six or 
seven of these heavily loaded with kegs rushed past at 
full gallop (the road which has since been turned then 
being close to the house). Lord Shaftesbury jumped 
up to see the sight, but the old squire, seated with his 
back to the window, refused to turn round, and con- 
tinued his dinner. Shortly after a detachment of 
cavalry arrived asking which way the smugglers had 
gone: no one could tell them. 

Of course the riding officer single-handed could do 
nothing in a case like this but watch and report. The 
smugglers were often disguised and were not recog- 
nisable. Sometimes the smugglers were vindictive. 
Warner tells of a Custom-house officer, father of one 
of his schoolfellows living at Milton, midway between 
Christchurch and Lymington, who was called up at 
midnight by two men saying they could give informa- 
tion of an intended run ; he went out to them and his 
brains were dashed out on his own threshold. An 
active and zealous officer, he had incurred the deadly 
hatred of these rough men. 

The military were employed and in 1781 there was a 
desperate fight at Milford between a band of smugglers 
and the Lancashire Militia stationed at Lymington, 
in which many lives were lost, and from that time a 
cavalry force was stationed at Christchurch. A suc- 
cessful attack was also made by a band of armed 
smugglers upon the Custom-house at Poole to release 
some of their number confined there. Fifty years ago 
the neighbourhood was full of men who had themselves 
taken part in many a run and loved to spin yarns of the 
doings of the freetraders. 

That smugglers had the sympathy of the people is 
shown by the inscription on a tombstone in the church- 
yard at Binstead ‘‘To the memory of Thomas Sivell 
who was cruelly shot on board his sloop by some officers 
of the customs of the Port of Portsmouth on the r5th 
of June 1785 at the age of sixtyone years, leaving a 
disconsolate widow and family”. There is a descrip- 
tion of a boat of the kind used to bring the contraband 
across from France and the Channel Islands. She was 
an open boat 120 feet long from the tip of the bowsprit 
to the end of the outrigger; she had a large cuddy 
fore and aft for sleeping berths and a large open space 
amidships for the stowage of 2,000 or 3,000 ankers. 
of spirits, and was rigged as a lugger but also pro- 
pelled by oars, there being no less than forty rowers. 
Such a craft as this could show its heels to the 
revenue cutters and once free of its cargo was safe 
and could not be touched. She was a good sea boat 
—indeed the rougher the weather the less chance of 
capture. 

Christchurch Harbour, as well as Bournemouth, was 
a favourite resort of smugglers and the names of 
‘Smugglers’ Ditch”, ‘‘ Mother Sellers’ Channel” tel} 
their own tale of the time when the ‘ Ditch” was a 
short cut for a pursued boat to take ; and the channel 
led to the residence of a lady who was said to be a 
good customer and whose house provided ample means 
of concealment. 

Smuggling existed so long as it was profitable ; men 
could readily be found to undertake the risk and it was 
only when it did not pay that it died out. The lowering 
of the Customs duties ended it. That this would be the 
case was foreseen by the Right Hon. George Rose who 
knew Christchurch and its surroundings. It is said 
that he was the first to conceive the idea of putting 
down smuggling and improving the income of the State 
by decreasing the amount of duties exacted at the 
Custom-house. The instructions to the riding officer 
are very voluminous and many of them disclose a fear 
of collusion between the officer and the smugglers or a 
disposition on the part of the officer to stand by and not 
interfere, which is not to be wondered at when it is a 
case of one man against a number of reckless daredevils 
often maddened by the spirits they brought; and they 
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require him to make in much detail written reports 
both of their own doings and of the negligences and 
omissions of duty of their fellows, which was not a 
very satisfactory duty to perform. To those whose 
salary was less than £50, the Government furnished 
arms ; those receiving a larger salary, it is presumed, 
had to supply theirown. The smuggler of the present 
day is a very different character, he runs no risk to life 
or limb and the Customs officers have no cause to fear 
violence, whilst those living on the coast have no longer 
the excitement of running a cargo of tubs with the 
possibility of an affray with the riding officer and his 
companions. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 94. By O. Duras (Prague). 


Black, 11 pieces. 


G 


LY 


White, 7 pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM OI: I. R—Q2, followed by 3 Queen sacrifices. 
92:1. K—B6, K—Ri. 2. &e. 
93:1. R-EB 


NE of the most notable features in the recent Nurem- 
burg Tournament was the success of the eminent 
problem composer O. Duras. Distinct ability in more 
than one direction is very rare, and when found should 
be made a note of. 

The following is a really fine game, despite the fact 
that it contains no subtle combinations or deep plots. 
The simple and direct methods employed in obtaining 
the desired end are indicative of sound judgment and 
clear reasoning. 


Ruy Lopez or SPANISH OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
O. Duras E. Cohn O. Duras E. Cohn 
1. P-K4 6. Castles Kt- B3 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-—QB 7. R-K1 B—K2 
3. 8 Kt-—B3 P-—QKt4 
4. B—Rq P-Q3 g. PxP QKt x P 
5. P—Q4 B-(Q2 10. B—Kt3 B-—Kt5 


The most that this move can do is to compel white 
to double the bishop’s pawn. In conjunction with his 
superior development this should become a source of 
strength. Compromised on the queen's side aiready, 
black will have to castle on the other side, when white 
will have the open kings knights file to prepare a direct 
attack on the king. Usually it is supposed to be good 
to pin this knight when white has castled, but having 
already moved the bishop the more natural course 
appears to be to castle at once and wait developments. 


11. B—KB4 Kt(KB3)—Q2 13. Ktx Kt 
12. Kt-—Q5 Castles 


If 13. ... BxQ, then 14. Kt=QB6. This game 
has been extensively published, and it has been assumed 
that as white obtained three pieces for the queen he 
secured thereby a winning advantage of material. This 


Ktx Kt 


| 


cannot be disputed, but it must be hoped that, whether 
by accident or design, white actually wins the queen 


back by force. For instance, 13. ..-. BxQ. 14. 
Kt—QB6, Q—Kr. 15. Ktx BP, and the queen is lost. 
14.Q-Q2 B-Rs5 16. Px P PxP 
15 P—QR4 R-Ktr 17. Q-—B3 Kt—Kt3 
The only move to save the loss of a pawn. 
18. B—Kt3 R-Br 20. Kt—K3 B-Q2 
19. K-R1 


Again the only move to save the pawn. Black’s 
play reminds us of the poor half-back dancing about 
here and there but cannot come in contact with the 
man or the ball. All this time BxB affords no relief, 
as after the rook’s pawn recaptures, white advances the 
king’s pawns with effect. 

21. P—KBg B-—KB3 
22. P—B3 Kt-—k2 


23. Kt-—Q5 Kt—Ktr 


Black’s courage is greater than his judgment, or 
surely he would have exchanged knights. 


24. KtxB Qx Kt 30. B—Bg P—Kt4 
25. B—QB2.  Q-—R3 31. B—Kt3 R-- Br 
27. P—K5 PxP 33. R-—K6 B—Ktz2 
28. PxP KR-KI 34. B—K5 Resigns 
29. Q-—B5 P—B3 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIBLEY AND OTHERS v. WALTER AND 


OTHERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


59 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
19 September, 1906. 
Si1r,—Our attention has just been called to your issue 
of the 18th ulto. in which you state on page 192 that 
an action brought by certain of the proprietors of the 
‘‘Times” newspaper has been settled. We do not 
know where you obtained your information from, but 
as we are the solicitors for the plaintiffs in the action 
we beg to say the statement is untrue. The action has 
been set down for hearing and will come on in the 
ordinary course. 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Wiis & WILLIs. 


THE MAGNATES AND 
LOAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
17 September, 1906. 

Sir,—In your issue of Saturday last you state that 
in guaranteeing the first portion of £10,000,000 of 
the now abandoned £ 30,000,000 Transvaal Loan, ‘‘ the 
magnates would not only have fulfilled their guarantee 
but have made money out of it”. 

Will you permit me to point out that there never has 
been any question of the magnates making money out 


THE TRANSVAAL 


of this transaction? About eighteen months ago Mr. 
Eckstein, who took a prominent part in the negotia- 
tions, made this categorical declaration :—‘*‘ When the 
question of the Loan first arose there was on our part 
no bargaining, no quibbling, no hesitation. When Mr. 
Chamberlain suggested that we should guarantee the 
first 410,000,000 we immediately undertook to do so, 
expressly stipulating that the mining houses should not 
make a penny profit out of the transaction ”’. 

Certainly, Mr. Lyttelton made a contrary statement 
in the House about the same time. But the records 
are there to prove that he promptly corrected himself. 
As a matter of historical accuracy I feel sure you will 
be disposed to publish this statement of facts. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Maurice Mortimer. 

| We gather from our correspondent that Mr. Eckstein 
agreed on behalf of the Kaffir magnates to guarantee, 
i.e. to underwrite, the “10,000,000 loan without profit, 
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i.e. Without commission. In other words, the millionaires 
agreed to subscribe at par whatever portion of the loan 
the public did not apply for. This was generous, as capi- 
talists usually get a handsome discount. But all the 
same, if the loan went to a premium, as it would have 
done in normal times, those who subscribed at par 
would make a profit, whether they wished or not. It 
is painful to think of forcing a profit on philanthro- 
pists like the Messrs. Joel.—Ep. S.R.| 


FIRST OFFENDERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


St. Giles’ Christian Mission, 4 Ampton Street, 
Regent Square, London, W.C. 


Sir,—In the forthcoming Parliamentary Session, a 
Bill to amend the Probation of First Offenders’ Act, and 
to authorise the appointment of Probation Officers will 
be proposed. It will interest your readers to know 
that I have been a ‘‘ Probation Officer”, both before 
and after the passing of the First Offenders’ Act in 
1887, which Act, Sir Howard Vincent, from his expe- 
rience as Director of Criminal Investigations, so success- 
fully piloted through Parliament. 

I will not dwell upon the great success of the Act, but 
wish to point out, that for upwards of twenty years, I 
have received annually, on an average, 500 juvenile 
offenders into our five Boys’ Homes, and that H.M. 
judges and magistrates, recognising the great success 
which has attended our efforts in this direction, have 
always given us their warmest sympathy and support. 
So great has been our success, that owing to the constant 
and increasing cases of boys being sent to us from the 
various courts, we have found it necessary to increase 
the number of our homes, and already a new home is 
in course of erection, capable of accommodating 
eighty-four more boys ; this home will adjoin our new 
Mission Hall, situated in Wild Street, just off Kings- 
way, W.C., and will cost over £3,500, and towards this 
outlay, I most earnestly ask that all who sympathise 
with us in our work will generously contribute. 

I can give many very interesting facts that, but for 
our preventive aid, hundreds of young lads would 
possibly have been leading lives of crime. One of our 
first cases was that of a lad we sent to sea on a smack, 
and who, by perseverance, rapidly climbed the ladder of 
success to become a captain of a liner. What would 
have become of this lad had he been sent to prison ? 
It is true he may have received our assistance on his 
release, but after thirty years’ experience of prisoners 
and prisons, I am strongly of opinion that once a boy 
has been committed to prison the fear of ‘‘ prison” has 
lost its hold, and I gladly welcome every movement 
that is made whereby the young can be saved from 
‘‘prison taint”, and subsequently lives of crime. 
Besides the boys’ work, we receive every year from the 
Sessions and police courts a very large number of men 
and women who have been mercifully dealt with under the 
(First Offenders) Act, and we have been very successful 
in helping these, and in obtaining for them various 
kinds of employment ; regarding the women and girls, 
we generally admit some of them to our Women’s 
Home, train them for domestic service, and then obtain 
suitable situations for them. 

Referring to the proposed amendment, I think every 
care should be taken regarding the appointment of 
the suggested Probation Officers, and that they should 
be in connexion with some well-established institution, 
which has had good experience in the working of the 
present Act, such officers would be of real assistance 
to the men, women, boys and girls, whom they will be 
appointed to supervise. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Wm. WHEATLEY. 


WHAT IS CONSCRIPTION ? 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 
17 September, 1906. 
S1r,—Rational discussion on army reform is clearly 


impossible unless all parties agree to use the same terms | 


in the same sense, and if any party think fit to use a 
term in an unusual sense, they are bound to say so. 
On Saturday last the members of the National Service 
League at Warrington used the word ‘‘ conscription ” 
in a way that renders the resolution passed by them 
unintelligible. They favour compulsory service, they 
say, but not conscription: a pound of flesh, but not a 
drop of blood. No form whatever of compulsory ser- 
vice is possible without conscription ; for you cannot 
compel young men to drill, or to shoot, without a list 
of their names and addresses, and such a list is the con- 
scription. It is simply the register of names and 
addresses, and implies neither the duration nor the par- 
ticular nature of the service for which it is made. A 
man may be conscribed for an hour or for a lifetime, for 
the cavalry or the store department. Until the National 
Service League explain what they mean by ‘‘ conscrip- 
tion”, they remain open to the charge of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the people. 


Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime, Lieut.-Col. 


TAXIMETER CABS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Bayswater, 19 September, 1906. 


Sir,—Traveller’s account of the admirable working 
of the taximeter in Berlin and Dresden will be borne 
out by the experience of others not only in German 
cities but in a capital like Paris where cabs are perhaps 
more in use than anywhere else. Since the taximeter 
was introduced the unseemly squabbles with the driver 
and the horrible uncertainty of the average visitor 
as to the legitimacy of certain charges have entirely 
disappeared. 

Nobody in Paris takes a cab not provided with the 
taximeter if a taximeter is available. Disputes are im- 
possible. You get into a cab, you know that you have 
incurred an instant liability for 75 centimes and that 
when you have had your 7}d. worth of riding a click 
of the machine will add 10 centimes to your obligation 
and so on to the end of the journey. In Berlin there 
are no tips; in Paris a pourboire of 25 centimes is 
the recognised practice. Cabby is quite satisfied, and 
more than satisfied if you make it 35. 

Why should we not have the taximeter in London 
and start it at 8d. for the first mile, every quarter of a 
mile or part of a quarter beyond costing 2d. more? It 
is true this would mean rs. 4d. for two miles instead of 
the present 1s., but I venture to think the number of 
fourpences saved would be so considerable that the 
difference would be in favour of the average cab-user. 
On the other hand the cabman would earn more 
because he would pick up so many eightpences for odd 
half or three-quarter miles where he does not now take 
shillings. Men would spend 8d. who would not part 
with 50 per cent. more. I do not believe in the 6d. for 
the first mile idea at all. It is insufficient in view of the 
cost of a cab to the driver or owner per day. 

It will be a pity if something practical does not 
result from the report of Mr. Henry Norman’s Com- 
mission. 

Yours very truly, 
ANOTHER TRAVELLER. 


DOUBLE-DECKED TRAM-CARS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
16 September, 1906. 


Sir,—You refer in your current issue to the double- 
decked tramcars for the Embankment: why cannot we 
in England have such cars as are almost universal on 
the Continent and in America? So far as 1 am aware 
the double-decked car is only found on certain lines in 
Paris ; everywhere else one finds small cars, and in 
many cases there are open cars for summer use. 
I believe that no serious accident has ever befallen a 
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tramcar or motor-omnibus, except when overloaded on 
the roof. Ifthe L.C.C. want models, let them go to 
Antwerp. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. C. Bay iss. 


THE DIFFICULT WORD. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAYy REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is a long time since I left school but 
certainly | have reason to remember learning that when 
**but” means ‘‘ except” and governs an objective case 
it is a preposition. 

When it is equivalent to ‘‘only”, ‘‘ merely”, or ‘‘no 
more than”’, itis an adverb. In all other cases it is a 
conjunction. 

Is it any wonder that Herbert Spencer and Dr. 
Temple considered that little boys should not be 


plagued with grammar ? Yours, 
L. G. A. 


AMERICANISED ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
18 September, 1906. 

Sir,—I venture to draw your attention to what 
may have been an unconscious lapse into a current 
Americanism in the Review of the 15th inst. I refer 
to the words ‘‘the Douma’s president”, in the fifth 
Note of the Week, instead of ‘‘president of the 
Douma”. 

For some years now the Americanised English daily 
press has been trying to familiarise Englishmen with 
the apostrophe ‘‘s” of the United States. We have 
been seeing every day in the newspapers such things 
as, for instance, ‘‘the City’s traffic’’, ‘* Poplar’s 
poverty ”’, ‘‘oversea’s trade”, Parliamentary Union's 
Conference”, ‘‘the borough’s mayor”, ‘‘ the Bill’s 
authors’, Russia’s crisis”. I suppose that in 
English the possessive in ‘‘s” is only used in con- 
nexion with the names of living things; exceptions 
being a tew survivals from the inflexional stage of the 
language, such as ‘‘ day’s work”, ‘‘ week’s wages”. 
In English, if the possessive in ‘‘s” is used with the 
names of places or countries it is done by poets for 
emotional purposes because, to the English ear, it 
implies personality, for example, ‘‘Conway’s raging 
flood”’, ‘‘ Berkeley’s walls”. In the language spoken 
by the miscellaneous population of the United States 
things are naturally different. There the journalists have 
it all their own way. Their indiscriminate use of the 
inflexional possessive is probably due partly to German 
influence and partly to their own besetting vice of 
trashy emotionalism. In the United States, this use 
of the emotional genitive has gone so far that one, at 
any rate, of the university professors has succumbed 
to it. Professor William James (the well-known 
psychologist) in his ‘‘Text Book of Psychology” 
speaks about ‘‘the cornea’s edge”, ‘‘the object’s 
image”, ‘‘ sensation’s function” amongst many other 
like phrases. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, it seems to 
me, that if English people want to borrow from 
German the businesslike way is for them to fetch their 
borrowings straight across the North Sea and not to 
let them float in by way of the Atlantic ; but if English- 
men want to revive the inflexions of the time of Alfred, 
let them revive others besides the genitive. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


MODERN ENGLISH STAINED GLASS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Dorking, Surrey. 

Sir,—Your correspondent a ‘‘ Globetrotter” says 
that the old windows got their ‘‘ soft lovely back- 
grounds from breadths of pale blue glass”. There is a 
certain amount of truth in that, but take a well-known 
example, ‘‘ The Five Sisters” at York Minster. As 
far as I remember there is no blue in it. The most 
potent reason for the vileness of most modern windows 
is that, like most memorials to the dead, they are only 


| put up to satisfy the vanity of the living. Those who 
put them up, as a rule, have as little taste as those who 
make them. Those who are going to pay for them 
have generally not been at Chartres, Bourges, &c. 
They know nothing about the matter, and cannot 
refute all the art jargon of the superficial young 
gentleman who shows them the design, which some- 
times, I admit, looks very well on paper. 

If | were going to put up a window I should insist 
that it should be a copy from a picture in some lovely 
missal, or even an Arundel Society’s copy of an Old 
Master. I would pay down half in advance, and if it 
did not come up to my hopes, I would not take it. At 
any rate by this method, one would not be responsible 
for a wretched production. I do not see why makers 
should object to this plan, as they could easily palm it 
off on some one. If the window was not large enough, 
they could fill it out with the drab, which your corre- 
spondent says only costs a ‘‘ few shillings a hundred- 


weight ”. 
A. W. A. 


ITINERARY OF JOHN RAY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Painsthorpe Abbey, York, 19 September, 1906. 
S1r,—Our community having recently become posses- 
sors of Caldey Island, I read with very great interest 
the article on ‘‘ The Footsteps of John Ray” in the 
REvIEw for 30 June, 1906, in which Caldey figures so 
largely. Possibly the writer of the paper may be able 
to tell me whether the “Itinerary of Ray” can be 
obtained. I should esteem it a favour if any information 

on the subject could be afforded me. 
Believe me, faithfully yours, 
AELRED, O.S.B. 
Abbot of Painsthorpe. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAY DAY. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Basseterre, 30 August, 1906. 

S1r,—Relying on some ancient authorities many of 
your readers considered L. G. mainly correct in regard- 
ing the May-Day game as a relic of the old-world 
worship paid to the god Balder. 

Albert Churchward seeks another source for the May- 
Day festival. 

May I observe that to declare the certain origin of this 
old-time custom is as hopeless as settling satisfactorily 
the identity of ‘‘ Robin Hood”, the ‘‘ Man in the Iron 
Mask”, or the far-famed ‘‘ Junius”! 

I am, yours truly, 


‘**PUNCH” AND THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—I think we all love ‘‘Punch”. But I read in 
‘* Punch” under the heading ‘‘ Charivaria” :— 

‘‘The report of the Trades’ Union Parliamentary 
Committee declare : ‘We must no longer be content 
with a living wage. . . . The demand should be for a 
higher standard of living—something that will enable 
us to educate our families, to participate in art, litera- 
ture, music, and all the good things that help to make 
life bright, happy and comfortable’. We hope this 
means that less is to be spent on beer.” 

One-thirtieth of our population possesses one-third 
of the income of the country: the readers of ‘‘ Punch” 
come from this one-thirtieth. Are we to take it as a 
fact that all men—and women—of property regard the 
claim of the 38,000,000 to a share in all that makes 
life bright, happy and comfortable as a claim to be 
laughed at ? 

And, if this be so, is it probable that when the 
38,000,000 come into their kingdom of power they will 
suffer their claim to join in the brightness, happiness 
and comfort of life to be barred by the continued exist- 
ence of this one-thirtieth which laughs at them ? 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C, CoNnsTABLE. 
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REVIEWS. 
WELLS’ COMET. 


“In the Days of the Comet.” By H. G. Wells. 
London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 

R. WELLS’ new novel, if this is the proper term 

for ‘‘ In the Days of the Comet’. shows that he 

has not yet lost the momentum which he acquired 
while writing ‘‘ Anticipations”’, ‘‘ Mankind in the 
Making” and ‘‘A Modern Utopia’’. In the latter 
work he promised a return to his early and proper 
vocation of the writing of scientific romance or ro- 
mantic science; at any rate that he would refrain in 
future from writing those popular essays of his with 
their clever criticism of the defects of our social, in- 
dustrial and political arrangements, and those equally 
clever rearrangements prophetic of the socialist mil- 
lennium. He has hardly kept his promise, though in 
the interval between ‘‘A Modern Utopia” and the 
present work he gave us the notable ‘‘ Kipps ” which 
contained nothing of the abnormal scientific but, 
what was infinitely better, a most human and life-like 
character in the environment of everyday life. Wewish 
we could have had a successor of ‘‘ Kipps’’, which was 
a real creative product of head and heart, whereas ‘‘ In 
the Days of the Comet” is at best only a clever kind 
of polemic, and a compilation of a good deal of mate- 
rial which Mr. Weils has used before in magazine 
articles. It would be a literary misfertune if Mr. 
Wells’ imagination has given out in the production of 
such fantasies as ‘‘ The Time Machine” and the rest of 
the series of brilliant romances. We should be de- 
lighted with a worthy successor to ‘‘ Kipps”’ or ‘‘ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham ” ; but ‘‘In the Days of the Comet” 
is a hybrid which we hope will have the destiny of 
hybrids ; be sterile and produce no offspring. It 
is no use Mr. Wells trying to dramatise ‘* Anti- 
cipations ”, or to fuse the elements of this book into 
an artistic product. The novel with a socialist 
moral is a failure in Mr. Wells’ hands, and where he 


fails it does not seem likely that anybody else will be’ 


more successful. A time may come, whether intro- 
duced by a comet’s marvellous action on human nature 
or otherwise, when readers will be interested in the 
character and fortunes of a heroine who proposes to 
her two lovers a ménage 4 trois, but it is not yet. 
Mr. Wells would of course not have perpetrated so 
inartistic a bétise if he had been writing simply a novel. 
He would have felt the impossibility of it as men and 
women are constituted here and now. But Mr. Wells 
is ‘‘ anticipating”; he is inventing paradoxes, as 
startling as may be to our conventional opinions and 
conduct. Possibly Mr. Wells may regard this as a 
daring but rational suggestion of what love-making 
in an ideal state of society would imply. 

Whether he is in earnest we do not know; 
whether he really supposes there is a still unrevealed 
feminine psychology which would make such a pro- 
position by a woman a possible or probable occur- 
rence in a society untrammelled by a traditional 
code of morality. What he does is to make the 
disappointed lover from whom the lady is unwilling 
to part, she being happy with neither when t’other dear 
charmer’s away, reject her proposition more in sorrow 
than in anger, yet with a tone of physical dislike 
and moral disapproval. So that it comes to this, 
that Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ audacious thinking ’’ would not do 
even for a comet-transformed world ; and what he has 
really achieved is that he has insulted his own heroine. 
But really he has not made up his mind what the 
love-making of the future is to be; he waters down 
the lady’s original proposition into the sort of thing 
which looks like what is stupidly called a platonic 
relationship ; but which leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that possibly the lady may not have altogether 
failed in her proposals after all. On the whole we are 
inclined to think Mr. Wells is giving us a satire on 
women, possibly after reading Mrs. Laura Marholm’s 
‘*Psychology of Woman” the conclusion of which 
seems to be that nothing can be concluded from 
the dispositions, and whims and vagaries of the 
feminine character. It is not a novel subject for 
Satire, nor a very original demonstration ; but this 
strikes one as being the result of Mr. Wells’ creative 


fancy dwelling on the coming new time when the 
scales have fallen from our eyes as to the relations 
of the sexes. As we are still living in pre-comet 
days, we can imagine the unsophisticated novel-reader 
being greatly indignant at Mr. Wells’ dealings with 
his heroine. But when a novelist leaves his proper 
role of a describer of human nature as it is, and 
manufactures characters with a nature invented for 
artificial conditions, they cease to be characters and 
become theses or disquisitions. 

This is what all the personages of ‘‘ In the Days of the 
Comet” are. They are puppets with quotations from 
‘* Mankind in the Making” and ‘‘A Modern Utopia”. 
They are not types of character or of classes ; they are 
not of value for their own sake ; they are intended to 
personify opinions, views, practices, institutions and 
customs from the point of view of a satirist ; and Mr. 
Wells’ book is in short a satire on everybody and 
everything. It is an allegorical satire or a satirical 
allegory: whichever we may choose to call it. Mr. 
Wells goes at his work with plenty of gusto, and he 
derides and sneers at private property, theology, 
the press, trade and industry with the same vigour 
that he satirises the architecture of our houses, and 
the squalid kitchen and table and general meanness of 
surroundings in which the greater part of people pass 
their lives. But itis a thrice-told tale; and no writer 
has made us more tamiliar with it than Mr. Wells. 
If it is to be retold the novel is not the place for doing 
it; and especially it appears that this book proves the 
novel is not the medium for advocating a set of 
opinions about it. A novel with a purpose is not 
necessarily a failure; there are well-known instances 
to the contrary. But it would be as hopeless an 
artistic attempt to write a novel on free trade or tariff 
reform as to write one on socialism ; which is what 
Mr. Wells has attempted in writing ‘‘ In the Days of 
the Comet”. The real hero of the story is the comet, 
it is the only real personage, as one may say, in the 
book, and it is dramatic, impressive, surprising and 
dignified until it brings about the catastrophe from 
which is re-created the new world of Mr. Wells’ 
dream. Then its effects become mixed. Its fumes 
apparently corroded Mr. Wells’ pen; for he writes 
with rancour and violence and bad taste on cur- 
rent politics; and sketches living politicians in 
vulgar and coarse caricature. Readers who may be 
rather bored with the impossible cabinet councils of 
politicians whom Mr. Wells has converted into 
socialists bent on accomplishing his socialist ideas of 
the new world will find a sort of comic relief in these 
sketches. His curiosity may be stimulated to discover 
for whom they are meant, though if he traces the 
lineaments he will exclaim at the want of skill which 
Mr. Wells shows in personal portraiture. Two of these 
portraits, Lord Rosebery and Lord Goschen, are so 
rough and inartistic that the very tyro in newspaper per- 
sonal sketching might have done them. Against these 
lapses may be set some of the best writing in the book ; 
the tableaux of the scenes throughout the world when 
the comet, long brooding over man, at last fulfils its 
mission and the old order vanishes. The ingenuity is 
admirable with which Mr. Wells avoids any scientific 
solecism as to the effects of a cometary collision with 
the earth, and at the same time seizes a scientific 
suggestion founded on spectroscopy for bringing his 
mechanism within a certain range of probability. That 
the comet should go further and bring about the change 
to socialism, introduces other considerations which we 
have already sufficiently dealt with. But we may 
remark on the really fine thought which Mr. Wells 
infuses through the whole of his traffic with the comet ; 
that all great external changes must come through a 
change in the intellectual and moral views of men about 
themselves, their fellow-men and the obligations they 
are under to each other. Yet Mr. Wells is so ex- 
cessively satirical that we might almost doubt whether 
he has not in fact written a satire against socialism 
itself. May we not understand him to hint that it 
would require at least the intervention of a comet to 
make men appreciably different from what they are ; 
and that, as comets are rather shy of visiting the earth, 
nothing very remarkable is likely to happen for an 
indefinitely long time? 
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THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT OF 
RELIGION. 


‘The Royal Commission and the Ornaments Rubric.” 
By Malcolm MacColl. London: Longmans. 1906. 
12s. 6d. 


(“anon MacCOLL on his appearance as an expert 
witness before the Discipline Commission was, he 
tells us, cross-examined by some of the members into 
making admissions of error on matters on which he 
found after investigation that he was right. To his 
desire to vindicate his accuracy we owe this volume. We 
are glad that he has written. The hand of this most 
brilliant of High Church pamphleteers has lost none of 
its cunning, and his pages will prove a useful antidote 
to the common Puritan misrepresentations of the High 
Church position. The preface indeed in which the evils 
of a procrustean uniformity are scathingly exposed 
may be read with profit alike by Bishops and M.P.’s. 
From some of the arguments and conclusions in the rest 
of the volume we dissent. Still in spite of some short- 
comings the book is a fine vindication of the essential 
Catholicism of the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth. 
The differences between the Canon and his Commis- 
sioner critics turned largely on the amount of credibility 
to be attached to the statement made by the Queen, a few 
months after her accession, to the Spanish ambassador 
the Count de Feria, that she was ‘‘ resolved to restore 
religion as her father had left it’. Naturally some 
of the Commissioners repudiated the idea that the 
‘* bright occidental star ” of the Reformation could have 
desired or hoped to restore religion to the state in 
which it was “left by the author of the six articles 
and the polemical treatise against Luther”. They 
referred to the Queen’s later statement to De Feria 
that she wished the Augsburg Confession or some- 
thing like it to be maintained in her realm, and 
argued that this expression of sympathy with the 
Lutheran position proved that she could have had no 
genuine desire to restore Henry VIII.’s Catholicism 
without the Pope. Although Canon MacColl carries 
his arguments further than the facts will allow, he 
successfully shows that between the position of religion 
at Henry VIII.’s death and the Augsburg Confession 
there existed no impassable gulf. In 1547 the English 
Reformation had proceeded far beyond the abolition of 
Papal authority. The Litany and suffrages were in the 
vernacular tongue. The King’s Primer had given a 
further encouragement to the use of the vernacular in 
worship, though Canon MacColl hardly satisfies us 
that the prayers therein contained were intended for 
Church use. Cranmer had received instructions to 
turn the Mass into a Communion. Indeed there is 
every reason to believe that if the Edwardine Reforma- 
tion had not passed the limits marked by the first 
Prayer Book, it would have been accepted by those 
who, like Gardiner, represented Henry’s doctrinal posi- 
tion. The intrusion through foreign influence of the 
Zwinglian heresy into the English Church in Edward’s 
later years, with its accompaniments of sacrilege and 
profanity, drove the party of conservative reform into 
the arms of Rome and led to the Marian reaction. 
Elizabeth herself was a child of the Renaissance, not 
of the Reformation. Her religious ideal she would 
have found rather in the dreams of Erasmus and 
Margaret of Navarre, than in the Church of Geneva. 
We see this in her repudiation of Zwinglianism, and 
her desire to retain the cross and crucifix. However 
like other Renaissance rulers she kept her religious 
predilections in subordination to political necessities. 
The state of things that had made the Henrician position 
of Catholicism without the Pope a possible settlement no 
longer existed. The Marian persecution had linked 
together in the popular mind the Pope and the Mass. 
The only theologians with whom the Queen could co- 
operate were for the most part inclined to regard the 
second Prayer Book of Edward VI. as a Popish docu- 
ment. To restore the first Edwardine Prayer Book was 
impossible. Whether indeed its restoration was ever 
contemplated is a doubtful point. Canon MacColl gives 
good reasons in support of the traditional view in this 
matter, and satisfactorily disposes of some at least of 
Dr. Gee’s objections. We know however from the 


Zurich letters as well as from De Feria’s statement 
that the Queen desired a Reformation on Augsburg 
lines, and the fact is borne out by the two important 
modifications in regard to Sacramental doctrine intro- 
duced into the second Edwardine Prayer Book by the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity. The famous Orna- 
ments Proviso in the same Act, and the rubric inserted 
in accordance with that proviso in the Prayer Book 
of 1559, area similar modification of the naked Calvinism 
of 1552. The best explanation of the rubric is fur- 
nished by the ‘‘ use ” of the Queen’s chapel, where, as the 
Zurich letters tell, the ‘‘ golden vestments” of the Papacy 
were worn and a cross or crucifix stood between two 
lighted tapers. Obviously these ornaments correspond 
with those actually in use under the first Edwardine 
Prayer Book. And that these were the ornaments 
enjoined for general use in the Church by the Eliza- 
bethan legislation has been the view of the majority of 
legal commentators on, and Puritan critics of the Prayer 
Book to the time of the Privy Council judgments on the 
vestments. Canon MacColl however is not satisfied with 
this construction, which legalises everything to which 
the great majority of the High Church party attaches. 
any importance. He insists that the aim of the proviso 
and rubric was to restore every ornament in legal use im 
the period immediately preceding the issue of the first 
Prayer Book. No doubt asa matter of dry legal con- 
struction the expression ‘‘second year” favours this 
view, since the first Prayer Book did not come into 
actual use before the third year of Edward’s reign. 
The mistake of the second for the third year however 
can be simply explained by the fact that the Act of rs59 
here simply follows the wording of the statute esta~ 
blishing Edward’s second Prayer Book, where a like 
mistake is made. On the other hand Canon MacColl’s. 
interpretation, to say nothing of its liturgical and 
historical difficulties, is open to the far graver objec- 
tion, that it ignores the words in the proviso and rubric 
which confine the lawful ornaments to those in use 
‘*by authority of Parliament’ in the second year of 
Edward VI. No statute that in any way affects eccle— 
siastical ornaments earlier than the Act establishing the 
first Prayer Book can be cited. Canon MacColl’s 
attempts to discover one strike us as alike ingenious 
and unconvincing. We are further unable to agree 
that the great majority of the clergy in the early days 
of the Elizabethan régime conformed to the Ornaments. 
Rubric. The lawless and sacrilegious ruffianism of the 
royal visitors under the Injunctions of 1359 made such 
havoc of the lawful ornaments of the churches that in 
many cases compliance with the law must have been im- 
possible. Further the Holy Communion at this period 
was often administered so seldom and soirreverently that 
the idea of a special vestment for its celebration naturally 
died out. Elizabeth might rebuke the indecent antics of 
Sandys and his merry men; in practice all that she 
could do where the Puritan clergy were concerned was 
to enforce the surplice. The occasional use however 
of the cope in parish churches at this period, the un- 
successful attempt of the Puritans in the Convocation 
of 1363 to abolish both copes and surplices (to which 
curiously Canon MacColl does not allude) and the con- 
tinuance of the Ornaments Rubric in every edition of 
the Prayer Book down to the Puritan revolution make 
it clear that the law as to ornaments remained un- 
changed. 

The Ornaments Proviso in the Act of 1559 however 
enabled the Queen to take other or further order with 
the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the 
Primate in reference to ornaments or ceremonies. The 
Privy Council in the Purchas and Ridsdale cases took 
the view that the Ornaments Proviso and Rubric were 
modified by the Advertisements of 1566. These 
‘* Advertisements ” however never professed to be a 
taking of further or other order, far less to alter the Act 
of Uniformity. They emanated in fact not from the 
Queen, but from Archbishop Parker and whatever 
their force, they were limited to the province of Canter- 
bury. The Archbishop himself states that the Queen 
desired him to ‘“‘ assay ” it ‘‘ with my own authority ” 
The Privy Council however dared to state that this: 
document for which the Queen explicitly refused 
authority was intended by her for a modification of 
the Statute Lawof the realm. Even candid Evangelicals 
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now allow that it represents not an alteration in the 
law, but a concession by the administrators of the law 
to defiant law-breakers. The Archbishop implied that 
the episcopate would be satisfied so long as the surplice 
was in use in parochial and the cope and surplice in 
cathedral and collegiate churches. Canon MacColl on 
this point proves his case to the hilt, and herein he 
agrees with Canon Dixon, Mr. Frere and Dr. Gee ; in 
short with almost every modern historian who has 
investigated the question. After all however the matter 
is now regulated by the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, 
and that rubric which practically repeats the proviso in 
the Elizabethan Act was inserted in the Prayer Book 
after the Puritans had warned the Bishops that it 
restored the cope, alb and vestment. 

No one at this time of day, in view of the long disuse, 
desires to force the use of the vestments on those who 
do not wish to wear them. The struggle which the 
High Church party has made on behalf of the rubric 
has had for its aim that the lines of the Reformation as 
marked by the statesmanship of Elizabeth should not 
be altered by judgments based not on law, but on policy 
in the interests of Zwinglian fanaticism. The fight 
has not been in vain for the Discipline Commission 
have not taken their stand on the Privy Council's 
perversions of history and law. 


ATHENS, OLD AND NEW. 


“Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides.’ By 
Jane Ellen Harrison. Cambridge: At the University 


Press. 1906. 
«¢The Annual of the British School at Athens.” No. XI. 
Session 1904-1905. London: Macmillan. 1906. 


21s. net. 


passages in literature seem to grip the reader's 

imagination more than those in which the men of 
old time speculate and discuss what manner of men 
were their predecessors. When Plato and Thucydides 
express their beliefs or fancies about the primitive 
form of Athens, we seem to view the matter through 
a double distance of magic haze. Moved, one 
may conjecture, as much by this feeling, as by the 
intrinsic interest of what the ancient historian has 
to say, Miss Jane Harrison has put her account of 
early Athens into the form of a critical examination of 
the famous passage in which Thucydides sums up the 
evidence as to the primitive state of the city. Thetime, 
it will be remembered, of which he is writing is that of 
the opening of the Peloponnesian war. In Thucydidean 
fashion, speakers on both sides have been emphasising 
the power and resources of Athens, and the length of 
her defences, some seventeen miles in all. The historian 
goes on to say that the Athenians concentrated with 
reluctance in the city, since they had been from of old 
acommunity scattered in villages, and only the con- 
centration of political power at Athens had brought 
about the growth of a capital. Logically, in support of 
this, contention, but artistically in contrast with the 
immediately foregoing exposition of the size and power 
of contemporary Athens, he states what he conceives to 
have been the area of the primitive settlement namely 
the Acropolis and, roughly speaking, its southern 
slopes. The proofs adduced are the positions of the 
most ancient sanctuaries either in or near the region 
thus defined, and the existence in the same neighbour- 
hood of the most revered and therefore presumably of 
the most ancient source of water. 


It is truly pointed out by Miss Harrison that until | 


lately the glories of Periclean Athens were so predomi- 
nant that the travelling scholar could only dimly 
imagine the earlier conditions. The excavations of the 
last twenty years have changed all this. No doubt the 
Athens of the time at which Thucydides is guessing, 
the Athens before Theseus, is and must remain repre- 
sented by a few fragments of prehistoric masonry. For 
that period we must still resort to the Cretan cities, 
which are further described in the new number of the 


“ British School Annual”. But the Athens of the 


century before Salamis, the Athens, shall we say, of 
Solon and Peisistratos is richly represented, not only | 
by architectural and engineering remains upon the soil, 


| been forgotten. 


but also by a wealth of quaintly archaic sculptures in the 
museum. This early Athens, so lately revealed, is 
described and discussed by Miss Harrison. Readers of 
her previous works will not be surprised to find that in 
all architectural questions she closely follows the lead 
of the brilliant Director of the German Institute at 
Athens, Professor Doerpfeld. Indeed in some matters 
she may be said to have caught him up. Thus, she 
treats as established, the striking proposition which 
Dr. Doerpfeld has put forward, but has not yet 
publicly argued out, that the Erechtheum as we know 
it, is an abridged version of the original design for a 
symmetrical cruciform building. The plan proposed 
puts unity and symmetry in place of diversity and irre- 
gularity, but it requires us to assume, for instance, that 
the Caryatid porch was designed on one scale, and 
finished on another. For such a surprising novelty it 
is desirable to know the evidence. 

The most interesting part of the book is an account of 
the new light thrown by the German excavations on the 
much discussed question of the Callirrhoe fountain, con- 
verted by the Peisistratid dynasty into the nine-spouted 
Enneacrunos. The matter is now for the first time 
made really intelligible to the English reader. Early 
topographers, working from literary sources, were not 
far astray, as will be seen below. To those, however, 
who have visited Athens, for more than two centuries, 
the existence of one undoubted Callirrhoe in the bed of 
the Ilissos was an inevitable stumbling-block. It is 
only now, that the spade has proved that the Callirrhoe- 
Enneacrunos of primitive Athens was originally a well 
about one hundred yards from the Pnyx. Later on it 
was altered by the Tyrants into a fountain house, and 
reinforced by means of an aqueduct, with a supply of 
water, brought from a distance. 

In one curious detail in an otherwise convincing 
argument Miss Harrison has unsuspectingly followed 
her leader into a gaping trap. In 1675 an account of 
Athens, ancient and modern, was published by one 
Guillet. His description of the town is embedded in a 
setting of corsairs and slaves, and tales of the Harem. 
It is a fictitious romance made up by blending the 
notices collected by Meursius and others, with a certain 
amount of authentic information. Its value may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the hero, De la Guilletiere, saw 
an inscription ‘‘ To the unknown God” above the Par- 
thenon, and that he transfers the sculptures of the west 
pediment of the Parthenon to a ‘‘ Pantheon”’ in the lower 
town, through a misreading of a well-known medizval 
notice. After these feats, he had a picnic (with wine of 
Lepanto) by the fount Enneacrunos, and saw beside it a 
theatre, both fount and theatre being exactly in the 
positions where Professor Doerpfeld now places them. 
The highly imaginative plan which illustrates the narra- 
tive has been quoted by Doerpfeld as evidence that 
fountain and theatre were extant in the seventeenth 
century. He based himself on the ground that there 
is another plan at Paris, which once contained, though 
it was subsequently purged of these details. The 
reasoning is singularly faulty, for the plan in question 
can easily be proved to be a mere copy of that of 
Guillet. In order the better to elucidate his fantasies 
Guillet gave them numbers on his plan up to 151, and 
then interpolated four asterisks, where numbers had 
In two instances (not observed by 
Laborde or Omont) the Paris copyist has reproduced 
Guillet’s asterisks as if they were natural features on 
the soil, and has thereby demolished with his own hands 
the claim of his plan to have any independent or supe- 
rior authority. It seems hardly worth while to add 
that the existence of the theatre was indignantly denied 
by Francis Vernon, F.R.S., within a year or soof Guillet’s 
publication. Had Miss Harrison trusted less in Pro- 
fessor Doerpfeld, when making a raid into the seven- 
teenth century, and merely quoted Guillet to show that 
an unprejudiced student could reach her own conclusion, 
she would have given the argument as much weight as 
it can legitimately carry. 

The special problems discussed by Miss Harrison are 
not dealt with in the new volume of the ‘‘ British School 
Annual”. This organ, which steadily grows in interest 
and importance, indicates the activity of the school in 
all directions, but notably in Crete and Laconia, where 
its students are active with both spade and pen. 
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JOURNALIST BUT HISTORIAN. 


** Studies of Roman Imperialism.’ By W. T. Arnold. 
Edited by E. Fiddes, with Memoir of the Author by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and C. E. Montague. Manchester: 
At the University Press. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE late W. T. Arnold was known to scholars as 
the author of an able and comprehensive sketch 
of Roman provincial administration, to which the 
Arnold Essay Prize was awarded at Oxford in 1879, 
and as the editor in 1886 of a separate issue, with ex- 
tensive additional notes, of that portion of his grand- 
father’s Roman History which dealt with the Second 
Punic War. Both pieces of work showed historical 
grasp, literary power, and unusually wide reading. 
Many teachers and learners found them useful, and they 
were apt to ask what had happened to this brilliant 
writer. The answer to their question was first given 
to the general public by the accounts in the newspapers 
which followed his death in the early summer of 1904, 
and it is given more fully in the volume now before us. 
For nearly nineteen years, from 1879 onwards, his main 
work was as a journalist on the staff of the ‘* Man- 
chester Guardian”: to this task he devoted the best 
part of his life, and only his long and painful final 
illness compelled him to relinquish it. He wrote upon 
many topics, as a journalist must; but he always re- 
tained his interest in Roman history, and he gave his 
spare moments to exhaustive study of the early Roman 
Empire. It would be wrong to regard this historical 
work as a mere hobby or as a relaxation bearing no 
relation to his daily duties. It was partly also the 
result of atheory. Arnold took a high view of journal- 
ism, its opportunities and its possibilities ; but he was 
not blind to its dangers. The professional writer on 
many subjects may almost be compelled to be super- 
ficial : through mere lack of time, he may have to slur 
over difficulties, to leave the harder problems on one 
side, to be satisfied with generalities or even with a low 
standard of accuracy. Yet he claims to speak with an 
air of authority. Ifhe is to maintain an intellectual grasp 
such as may justify this claim, he should never cease 
(so Arnold thought) from really scientific study of some 
branch of knowledge. Whatever that branch may be— 
and for Arnold it was Roman history—within its limits he 
must maintain the highest conceivable standard: he 
must leave no obscure corner unexplored and allow no 
detail to escape until it has yielded its full meaning. 
In this way only will he be prevented from forgetting 
what the highest type of work involves, and what are 
the conditions of its success. 

The theory is confronted by what seems to be an 
obvious objection. A journalist's work is hard, and it 
leaves very little time for scholarly study. A busy 
journalist cannot hope to produce much original work. 
The interest of a volume like this before us, con- 
taining an account of the author's life and such frag- 
ments of his unpublished work as can be preserved, 
may be expected to be biographical rather than 
scientific. In a certain sense this expectation is 
realised. But it may need some qualification, to prevent 
misunderstanding. 

The seven chapters which are now published may 
have been suggested by the ‘‘ Student’s Roman 
Empire” which Arnold was at one time invited to 
write, but their scale bears no relation to any such 
manual. They deal, in chronological order, with some 
of the various problems which confronted the Emperor 
Augustus: any history of the Empire of which they 
formed a part would have been a large and exhaustive 
work filling several volumes. Four of the seven 
chapters deal with the organisation of certain provinces, 
and here the author is seen at his best. In order to 
present a vivid picture of this subject, a writer requires 
two special qualifications: a feeling for geographical 
conditions, and a sense of historical continuity. Both 
these qualifications Arnold possessed to an unusual 
extent: and the result is a sketch which represents a 
distinct advance in descriptive power over its pre- 
decessors and deserves the attention of all students of 
the period. The journalist is here able to supply help 
to the historian. The historical specialist, busied with 
the analysis of his original authorities, may miss the 


| 
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| true proportion of things. His work may be accurate 


in detail, but he is only too likely to lose the in- 
sight into the meaning of events, which is necessary 
to put breath into the dry bones of that detail. He is 
a student or a teacher by profession, and his knowledge 
of other matters which may throw light on his subject 
is accidental or amateurish. The journalist, having 
to widen his interest, is at an advantage over him. 
Readers of W. T. Arnold’s edition of his grand- 
father’s Second Punic War may remember an interest- 
ing note, unexpected though strictly relevant in its 
context, on the use of the African elephant in war. 
Surprises of the same kind occur in the present volume. 
A man who has had to watch the development of 
modern problems in the Nearer East or in northern 
Africa, can see at a glance what the Romans had to do 
in Asia Minor or Egypt, and if, in addition to his 
practical journalist’s experience, he has the instinct and 
the patience of a scholar, he can avoid the pitfalls 
which modern prejudices may prepare for him. It is 
clear from Arnold’s letters that he was not unaware of 
this advantage: but it is well for us all to be most 
conscious of our defects, and Arnold thought more of 
what he, as a journalist, was to gain from his historicat 
schoiarship than of what he might teach the historians 
through his journalist’s training. Yet he could teach 
them a good deal: and historical students will be 
grateful to him for new lights on many points, and to 
the editor for the care and skill which have made the 
most of the available fragment. It is a misfortune 
that there is no chapter on Roman Germany, to follow 
those on Gaul, Spain, Egypt and Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

If then it is said that the interest of this volume is 
primarily biographical, that does not mean that the 
student of the life of Augustus may put it on one side. 
There is sound history in it : and the next real historian 
of the Empire, for whom we have waited so long, will 
find it a real assistance that a small portion of his 
material has been so well worked up. Yet the bio- 
graphical interest does predominate. It is useless 
to speculate whether W. T. Arnold could ever, had 
circumstances been different, have been reckoned 
among great historians. The chief influence of his life 
was exercised in other ways: that influence was 
anonymous and its effect was incalculable, but few 
readers of this memoir can doubt that it was great. 
It is something to learn how many qualifications and 


| how much work go towards the making of a great 


journalist ; and it is a privilege to recognise in Arnold 
a man of singularly high ideals and of a most attractive 
and loveable character. 


MR. CHESTERTON AND DICKENS. 


“Charles Dickens.” By G. K. Chesterton. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. 


(= cannot regard Mr. Chesterton as the ideal 

critic of Charles Dickens though he makes a very 
effective apologist. He has, or determines to have, 
certain qualities in common with his author, but when 
the coincidence strikes him as insufficient he makes 
over to his author his own point of view. Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Chesterton move in consequence arm in arm 
through these pages like a pair of boon companions, 
and the ordinary reader may be trusted not to notice 
that Mr. Dickens’ arm is somewhat hard held. The 
result is a vivacious book, but not always the soundest 
criticism : you cannot expect a complete view of anyone 
you are holding so close. Not that Mr. Chesterton 
commits himself to a blind admiration. Such blindness 
at this time of day would be impossible to one who 
despite his temperament and his political ardours is_ 
eminently thoughtful and sane. His political ardours 
are indeed a little too obvious in a work which is 
treating solely of literature, even though some political 
consideration may be necessary to explain the author’s 
mind: and there is a risk of their impressing the 
hurried reader with a quite erroneous conviction that 
the book is more about Mr. Chesterton than Charles 
Dickens. 

We have spoken of Mr. Chesterton as an apologist, 
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because the note of apology is unmistakably sounded. 
He feels that for the moment Dickens’ sun is in eclipse, 
and he is anxious to prove that the fault lies with our 
‘*modern” appreciation. Modernity, indeed, seems 
oppressively to haunt him ; it affects him with a kind of 
contemporary self-consciousness ; ‘‘ we moderns,” he 
frequently laments, as though modernity were a disease 
of the twentieth century. He is so determined to refer 
the decline of Dickens’ popularity to any but the right 
reason that he divides humanity into ‘* those who like 
life and long novels and those who like death and short 
stories ” ; declaring that *‘ our modern attraction to short 
stories is not an accident of form: it is a sign of a real 
sense of fleetingness and fragility”; a pretty theory 
which five minutes’ conversation with any publisher in 
London would have hopelessly blasted, the short story 
being the form of literature which the British public 
most acridly dislikes. 

Nor are other of his apologies better founded. He 
is driven to assert, to cover the extravagance of Dickens, 
that ‘‘ exaggeration is the definition of art”; because, 
as he admits later, it is ‘‘entirely the definition of 
Dickens’ art”; whereas it would be more true to say 
that no art is of the first order by which the sense 
of exaggeration is produced. But he is so anxious in 
this connexion to make his point that he drags in even 
modernity to his assistance, and describes the art of 
Dickens as ‘“‘ justified” by Aubrey Beardsley ; the art 
of an author most loved by the people justified by the 
art of a draughtsman whom the people so far as they 
knew him most cordially detested ! 

‘The shortest way of expressing the more recent 
neglect of Dickens”, he tells us, ‘‘is to say that for our 
time and taste he exaggerates the wrong thing’’. The 
explanation is by no means a bad one, but it involves a 
disparaging comparison of our time and taste with 
the standards of sixty years ago, a very uncertain 
business for any man to embark upon, and least likely 
to be successfully accomplished by a politician. 

Dickens did most undoubtedly exaggerate the wrong 
thing, as does every artist who exaggerates anything.' 
That his own period tolerates or delights in the exag- 
geration proves only that he is of his time, not that 
he is for all time. It is true that a man’s work occa- 
sionally survives in spite of its extravagance, but survives 
as a cloistered classic, not for popular delight ; for it 
is this very extravagance which causes work, which 
is acclaimed as peculiarly redolent of its period, to 
stink most in the nostrils of the next. 

Yet Mr. Chesterton is right in declaring that Dickens 
was at his best as an author when he was at his 
worst as a writer ; that when he became less of a cari- 
caturist he became less of a creator, and that ‘‘ he could 
only make his characters probable if he was allowed 
to make them impossible”. It is the Dickens of the 
‘* Pickwick Papers’’, of ‘* Oliver Twist”’, of ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby ”—the Dickens of an hilarious self-conscious- 
ness, of extravagant fertility—and not the Dickens of 
‘* Bleak House” and of *‘ Little Dorrit”—the Dickens 
of sobered vision, of aspiring artistry—to which the 
making of any monument more enduring than brass 
must be entrusted. For though Dickens in his later 
works contrived to bridle his fantastic exuberance, or 
had merely, perhaps, outlived it, and studied the effects 
of form and proportion, it is not as an artist that his 
eminence can be measured. As a maker of books he 
has many superiors ; as a maker of men and women, 
as a sort of inspired improvisator of humanity, there 
are but two or three with whom he shares a throne. 
Of this his apologist is acutely conscious. 
work”, he observes, ‘‘ is to be reckoned always by 
characters, sometimes by groups, oftener by episodes, 
but never by novels”, which, he continues, ‘‘ are simply 
lengths cut from a flowing and mixed substance called 
Dickens”. And again: ‘*‘ The units of Dickens, the 
primary elements, are not the stories, but the characters 
who affect the stories—or, more often still, the cha- 
racters who do not affect the stories”. He is aware 
also of a much more serious defect in his author— 
his inability to develop character, to show on it the 
effect of time and circumstance. In his earlier work 
Dickens neither attempted nor apparently conceived 
such development: ‘‘it was his aim”, as Mr. 
Chesterton remarks, ‘‘to show character hung in a 


Dickens’ 


kind of happy void, in a world apart from time—yes,,. 
and essentially apart from circumstance”’, but when 
his ambition was fired by the admired success of rivals, 
the futility of his efforts proved how absolute in that 
direction were the limitations of his genius. These 
are not concealed from Mr. Chesterton, but they do. 
not appear to affect his estimate; what does—and it 
offers a curiously material point of view, a distorting 
commercialism of the politician’s spectacles—is the 
contemplation of reforms for which Dickens’ stories. 
were altogether or in part responsible. He objects to 
his author being charged with vulgar optimism, andi 
triumphantly points out that, optimist or no, ‘‘ he left 
his mark on parochialism, on nursing, on funerals, on 
public executions, on workhouses, on the Court of 
Chancery”. What in the name of the most refined: 
optimism have these things to do with his art? And: 
who but a politician could advance as part of a. 
novelist’s claim to greatness, as a significant achieve- 
ment, that he reformed the funeral ? 

On the other hand if Mr. Chesterton’s immersion 
in party questions blunts the edge of his criticism it 
adds energy to his contention. There is a good deal in. 
the book with the most tenuous relation to Charles. 
Dickens, for which one has to thank the politician. 
His style is too persistently strenuous, he is so de- 
termined to be trenchant that he blunts our appre- 
ciation of his incisive sentences before the end of the 
book. Also he has so much of his author's hilarious 
self-consciousness that one is almost forced to think ot 
him as a professional optimist. He goes along shout- 
ing his faith and his good will, as a man may sing to: 
persuade himself that he is merry. He is led away by 
phrases, by the sound of words, by a desire to mean 
what the world means by saying the opposite, and he- 
is often tempted by analogies to be more than a little 
irrelevant. 

But he says, relevantly and otherwise, many capital 
things. ‘‘ For us a practical politician really means 
a man who can be thoroughly trusted to do nothing’ 
at all; that is where his practicality comes in.” ‘‘ It 
is not the activeness of tyranny that maddens, but 
its passiveness. We hate the deafness of the god 
more than his strength. Silence is the unbearable 
repartee.” ‘* When you break the great laws, you do. 
not get liberty ; you do not even get anarchy. You get 
the small laws.” Admirable sayings, all of them, and: 
only needing for full effect a quieter setting, a some- 
what less convulsive background. For Mr. Chesterton’s. 
prose occasionally reminds one of those marbles which 
are a crowded conglomerate of fossils. It seems to. 
teem with arrested life. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Mantle of the Emperor: being the Adventures. 
and Observations of Richard Blennerhasset in the- 
following of the Third Napoleon.” By Ladbroke 
Black and Robert Lynd. London: Francis Griffiths, 
1906. 6s. 


The authors of this volume have carried the style of 
the ‘‘cloak and dagger” school of fiction into times 
and seasons with which it does not altogether agree. 
Richard Blennerhasset, half Irish, half Italian, and. 
wholly anti-English, had joined the Carbonari when he 
was introduced to ‘‘ Comrade Louis Napoleon”, and 
thus began an intimacy of the closest kind with the 
future Emperor—an intimacy that was marked on one 
occasion by that falling out of faithful friends which 
is the renewing of love, for Dick had a sister and 
Napoleon was inflammable. The authors, however,. 
quite unnecessarily kill off sister Evelyn with melo- 
dramatic limelight effects. Thenceforward the story 
gives us a succession of more or less exciting adven- 
turous incidents rather than a connected novel. We 
have the farcical attempt at Strasburg, the abortive 
attack on Boulogne, and we close with the escape from 
the fortress of Ham. The authors write as though 
they are beginners at the craft; they have not learned 
to develop a story, they omit any consecutive romance- 
interest and they have given us no heroine—for Evelyn 
Blennerhasset is removed in the first chapter—their- 
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portrait of the young Louis Napoleon is not particularly 
impressive, and their introduction of Holland House 
with Sidney (sic) Smith and Macaulay is by no means 
happily done. 


**The Power of Ula.” By Miles Sheldon-Williams. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1906. 6s. 


Among the Valdi woman reigned supreme. The 
men had ‘‘ absolutely expressionless faces”’, and also 
‘‘a horrible expression of absolute nonentity”. In 
the presence of their women they ‘‘ betrayed a depre- 
catory subjection, most like a fawning dog who does 


Nor was woman's rule any security for peace. Ula, 
who was very beautiful and very wicked, stirred up a 
rebellion against Valma, lawful queen of the Valdi, 
and after a struggle during which as much blood was 


/ some of the other ships. 


shed as would promote the healthy circulation of three | 


of Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels, Valma won the day 
and restored the supremacy of man. 
quite recently, somewhere in the heart of South 
America. Taken as a romance ‘‘ The Power of Ula” 


is foolish, that one is forced to wonder | 
$ so abysmally foolish, | for the North Sea accident was not repeated, but at target 


whether it may not be intended to portray, under the | 


All this happened | 


garb of allegory, the probable results of granting female | 


suffrage. But this is only a suggestion. 
‘The Red Van.” By Alan St. Aubyn. Londox: Digby, 
Long. 1906. 6s. 


which M. Politovsky carried out his duties. He went down 
with the “Kniaz Suvarov”. Compiled from letters written 
to his wife and never intended for publication, this book 
may be considered a trustworthy record of events and of 
life on board the ships under Rojdestvensky’s command, 
whilst in it can be clearly traced the causes which led up to the 
crowning disaster at Tsushima. With constant breakdowns, 
frequent cases of insubordination and the ever-present coaling 
difficulty confronting him, who can be surprised that before 
the Indian Ocean was crossed the Admiral was worried and 
upset at every trifle? Discipline on board the “ Borodino® 
appears in striking contrast to the state of affairs prevailing in 
It will be remembered that the 
“ Borodino” went down with colours flying, fighting her guns 


not know whether he is going to be whipped or not”. to the last. M. Politovsky calls the crew of the “ Orel” a “ bad 
| lot” and blamesthecaptain for his leniency and it is acurious fact 


that the “Orel” should have been the only one of the newer ships 
to survive the battle. Off Madagascar when an attack was 
hourly expected, everyone was chilled by “fearful anticipa- 
tion ”, a frame of mind which probably accounts for the nume- 
rous occasions on which Japanese torpedo-boats and submarines 
were reported by the look-outs in the most unlikely places. 
The signalmen seem to have had torpedo-boat attack on the brain 
and a signal from the “ Kamchatka” referring to speed caused 
general alarm through being misread—“* Do you see the 
torpedo-boats?” Fortunately no one suffered by the mistake 


practice off Nosi Bé through some bungling a projectile from 
the *“Suvarov” ricochetted and struck the bridge of the 
“ Douskoi”. One cannot fail to be impressed by the promi- 
nence given to “drink” in these pages and it is startling to 
read that nearing the theatre of war and with suspicious lights 


| reported in sight, there were “officers sitting at table drunk” 


Although we do not particularly admire this writer's | 


stories of Cambridge life, we have found her University 
novels far more readable than the present book. An 


solicitor becomes entangled. 
poaching and drinking, culminating in the trial for 


After a good deal of | 
_ ‘Letters and Recollections of George Washington.” London : 


on board the flagship. Some fitting tribute should be paid to 
Gunsburg for the part he played in the history of the war: 
“without him, ail would have been lost, he provided drink, 


| food and necessaries for the whole fleet”. 


attempt is made in it to realise a half-gipsy family, with | 
whose pretty daughter an ambitious young country | 


murder of a gipsy suitor of the beautiful Bathsheba, | 


the tangled web is straightened out. 
ally charming English girl welcomes back her recreant 


lover with open arms, and presumably everybody is | 


happy. There is more than a suggestion of crystal- 
gazing, which might have been carried further with 
effect, but we fancy that the author’s acquaintance with 
the occult practices of the Romany is not very ex- 
tensive. 


Coming of the Randolphs.”’ 
London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


The ‘* Randolphs” are a large family of children who 
resent their mother’s re-marriage, in spite of the fact 
that they thereby gain a comfortable home, and con- 
siderable material advantages. They are naturally not 
very welcome to their stepfather’s daughter, a some- 
what priggish and disagreeable young woman, with 
whom however we feel some sympathy. The Randolphs 
are dull and commonplace, and the story is one of 
very mild interest and uneventful happenings. The one 
tragic incident introduced seems forced and unneces- 
sary, and out of keeping with the rest of the tale. 


“* Whispers about Women.” By Leonard Merrick. 
London: Eveleigh Nash. 1906. 6s. 


Most of these stories are concerned with stage life, 
about which Mr. Merrick knows a good deal, and ail 
the tales have a slightly theatrical air, even those 
which reflect the Quartier Latin. There is nothing 
very striking or poignantly real in them, the humour 
-and the pathos are alike commonplace and undistin- 
guished, but they are written in an easy, practised way, 
‘they display considerable ingenuity of invention and 
-are always readable and entertaining. 


By Adeline Sergeant. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘From Libau to Tsushima.” By the late Eugéne S. Politovsky. 
Translated by F. R. Godfrey. London: Murray. 1906. 6s. 


From the narrative here told, the engineer-in-chief to the 
second Pacific Fleet held no sinecure office. During the 
voyage to the East his services were in constant requisition 
-and the arrival of Admiral Rojdestvensky on the scene of 
-action with all his units intact speaks well for the way in 


The convention- | 


| racter and life. 


| Lear. 


‘George Washington.” By James A. Harrison. London: 


Putnams. 1906. 5s. 


Constable. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Grandpapa is much pleased with being once more Farmer 
Washington” wrote Nellie Custis in 1797. No great ruler 
and leader of men was perhaps ever quite so domestic a 
personage as Washington. ‘Seed time and harvest time came 
and went, every phase of each being followed by his vigilant 
eye”, writes Mr. Harrison. The extent to which Washington’s 
“vigilant eye ” was kept on the affairs not only of his estate 
but of his household is shown in the series of letters written 
to Tobias Lear, his secretary, fidus achates and connexion by 
marriage during the last seven years of his Presidency and 
subsequently to the period at which he “once more” became 
“ Farmer Washington”. The letters deal only incidentally with 
State matters. In the midst even of a crisis with Great Britain 
Washington found time to address long communications to his 
people as to the sale of a crop, the disposal of a particular piece 
of furniture, the gift of a blanket to a dependent or the education 
of a child. There is nothing heroic in the letters, but there 
is much that will appeal to all students of Washington’s cha- 
A notable feature of the book is the account 
of Washington’s last hours reproduced from the diary of Colonel 
Though itis not at all difficult to exaggerate his qualities, 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Head Office - 
London Office - - 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 


Low Premiums under the Society's popular Minimum 
Premium System. 


New Schemes providing Income at 5% or 5} on the Sum Assured. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Estp. 1835. 
Assurance and Investment. 


Write for leaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FOR REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENT, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has a record beyond all similar Institutions. 
During the past 63 Years of its existence 
It has received from Policyholders .. £222,185,317 
It has returned to them or their 


Beneficiaries £144,575,012 
And has still in trust for them £95,847,702 
Making a total of £240,422,714 
This is more than it has received 

from them by a” ae £18,237,397 


Write for particulars of its Policies to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
16,17 & 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Tang, Botenes Woop, Esq., LL.D., 


Wittiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Vaventia, C.B., 
Cuares Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal S ity in ion with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 
Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum on sums assured 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
erms. 

The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office:—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Why Pay Rent ? 


The BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy holders to: 
reap the benefit of their investment during their own lifetime, 
and in the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives 
in possession of a comfortable home free from any mortgage charge or 
encumbrance. Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
THE 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c. '7”: 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS OF ABOVE, OR ANY CLASS OF ANNUITY OR 
Insurance, To Derr. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HeaD OFFIcE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
City—4r THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


> Branches—Eag'e Insurance Buildings in 
BiemtnGHam, Brisrot, Legos, MANCHESTER. 


The Surptus disclosed at the valuation (1902: 
produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company's Debenture Policies, 
with Quaranteed BSenefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years- 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d 

Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O Q; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O QO; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 0 O. 
In eases where policies have matured, the estimated results have- 
been fully realised. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 7 
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Washington was essentially a hero and was bound to find a place 
‘in a series devoted to the “ Heroes of the Nations”. \ 
Harrison’s volume breaks no new ground. On the contrary it 
contains page upon page of quotations with which those who 
know the period and read Washington’s career will be familiar, 
but it is an able and well-informed biography brightly and 
vigorously written. 


“*With Lord Methuen in South Africa.” 
London: Drane. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Gaskell spent some fourteen months in South Africa 
with the roth Imperial Yeomanry, and tells his story chiefly in the 
form of letters written home. The volume is unpretentious and 
not very exciting ; the romance of war is little in evidence, but 
Mr. Gaskell had plenty of adventures and his pages are dis- 
tinctly entertaining. He relates some amusing anecdotes, and 
human nature finds a vent occasionally in such passages as 
this: ‘“‘ We three regiments of Yeomanry are the only mounted 
men he (Methuen) has got. We do all the advance guard and 
scouting work on trek, so we are useful enough. We do not 
form guards of honour for Cronje, &c., at Cape Town like the 
<.1.V.” The book will interest some of Mr. Gaskell’s fellow- 
yeomen, particularly perhaps the grumblers who found the 
country bad, the food bad, the Boers bad, everything bad in 
fact, and were not even satisfied with the 5s. a day they got 
from a grateful Government. 


*‘Handbooks on British Colonies.’ 
Office. 1906. 


This collection of pamphlets relating to the various colonies 
issued by the Emigrant’s Information Office is full of facts 
which all who are concerned with emigration will find 
valuable. It sets out in brief detail the conditions, political, 
social and agricultural, which obtain in Canada, Australasia 
and South Africa, and if properly studied will direct emigrants 
to the colony best suited to their needs. Any further informa- 
tion which the intending settler may desire before embarking 
will be supplied on application to the office itself. 


Emigrant’s Information 


“* Revue des Deux Mondes.”” 15 September. 3 fr. 


A number of especial interest. M. Bardoux has a paper full 
of information on the rise and progress of the Labour Party in 
Great Britain. He believes that there is little chance of the 
advent in this country of anything like a revolutionary era. 
The working-class aristocracy tends more and more to con- 
stitute itself into a petite bourgeoisie, well brought up, really 
better off and more vigorous than the middle classes. M. Pinon 
has an able and exhaustive study of the development of the 
Eastern question since the Treaty of Berlin. In Germany he 
sees the greatest menace to a peaceful partition of Turkey, but 
she thinks the designs of Russia and England irreconcilable. 


THEOLOGY. 


“* Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History.’ Nine Lectures 
with Notes and Preface. By C. Bigg. London: Longmans. 
1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


We trust that Dr. Bigg will devote his great abilities to some 
large and continuous historical work, and not be content with 
stringing together a number of stray lectures delivered at 
various times and to various audiences. The earlier chapters 
‘in this book contain some delightful studies of lesser known 
Church writers, Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Dr. Bigg describes with great charm their sur- 
‘roundings, the influence of the surroundings on the men, and of 
the men upon their time and upon the Church ; but after all his 
heart is not here ; he is a scholar and a literary critic, a philo- 
sopher and an analyst of character, not properly an historian ; 
it is the men themselves, their lives and still more their writings, 
that he loves ; and these he knows how to criticise and appre- 
‘ciate as few writers can. He is less happy in the later lectures ; 
how did he come to include amongst “ Wayside Sketches in 
Ecclesiastical History ” three lectures on the Reformation, with 
digressions on Eucharistic doctrine, the origin of the Episcopate, 
and the lawfulness of vestments? Can these be described as 
being on the wayside? Surely they are in the very middle of 
the high road ; that road has been trodden so hard that only 
specialists should be allowed to walk on it in future; and 
we have our doubts whether Dr. Bigg is a specialist on those 
subjects. 


“‘ Christian Thought on Present-day Questions.” By W. A. 
Whitworth. London: Macmillan. 1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


These sermons by the late Prebendary Allen Whitworth are 
worth careful study. They are singularly calm and unemo- 
tional ; he does not often make a “ practical application of the 
subject”, or appeal to his hearers’ feelings. But they are 
interesting because he allows us to see an interesting process— 
his mind at work. He takes some scientific problem, or some 


Mr. J. A. 


Church doctrine, and proceeds to criticise it or to work it out, 
more it would seem for the sake of satisfying his own mind 


| than for anything else ; and then he communicates the results 


| of his investigations to his audience. 


His criticisms of oppo- 
nents’ theories are always acute and the working out of his own 


| theories always original ; and he sometimes surprises us with 


| that conclusion, or opposing that practice. 
By H. §. Gaskell. | 


the reasons he gives for accepting this doctrine, or modifying 
at The two sermons 
on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the examination into 


| the ethics of betting are excellent cases in point; as we read 


them we feel that we are listening to a man who is careful not 
to overstate his case, who thinks out each point for himself, 
and whose thoughts are worth attending to. It is perhaps too 
much to hope that every clergyman will attain this high ideal ; 
many no doubt must get much of their thinking second-hand ; 
but this being the case they might do worse than take it from 
Prebendary Whitworth’s sermons. 


“The Church and the Barbarians: being an Outline of the 
History of the Church from A.D. 461 to A.D. 1103.” By 
W. H. Hutton. London: Rivingtons. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hutton has essayed a task which is we fear beyond his 
or anybody’s powers; to compress these five centuries and 
more of Church history, both Eastern and Western, into 
two hundred small pages is an impossible feat ; the fifth to the 
eleventh centuries are just those in which the stage was so crowded 
with characters and events succeeded each other with such 
bewildering rapidity and variety that a small handbook is out 
of the question ; two stout volumes might possibly manage 
them, but nothing less. Mr. Hutton has certainly struggled 
hard and no doubt has done his best ; but the result is a book 
which takes so much for granted that it will be hardly intelli- 
gible to the beginner, and which goes over the ground so 
rapidly that it will be of little value to the advanced student. 
There are signs of hurry too, we venture to think, in the pre- 
paration of the book ; sometimes the English is careless and 
the sentences are cumbrous ; and by an awkward slip on p. 88 
Pope Agatho is twice said to have condemned as heresy the 
doctrine of the two wills in Christ, which was exactly the 
doctrine he maintained against the Monothelites. 

By D. Walker. 


‘* The Gift of Tongues, and other Essays. Edin- 


burgh: Clark. 1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


This is a series of able and scholarly essays on certain 
New Testament problems ; the speaking with tongues in the 
Apostolic Church, the legal phraseology in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the visit to Jerusalem recorded in the second chapter 
of that Epistle and its relation to the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts, and the date of the Acts and the third Gospel. With the 
exception of the second, these problems are so well known that 
we might almost term them hackneyed ; most students have 
long ago reached their own conclusions or decided that no con- 
clusion is possible, and shrink from having to read more on the 
subject. But all would do well to read Dr. Walker’s essays ; 
he arranges his facts well, writes clearly, and is always interest- 
ing ; his essay on the gift of tongues is the best we have ever 
read on that puzzling problem. No doubt reviewers are human 
and apt to think more highly of an author when his views agree 
with their own ; but we must say that our opinion of Dr. Walker 
rose when we found he was not afraid to uphold a quite early 
date (c. 62 A.D.) for the Acts of the Apostles. 


‘*St. Paul, the Man and his Work.” By H. Weinel. Trans- 
lated by G. A. Bienemann. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1906. 10s. 6d. 


The “Lives” of our Saviour and S. Paul which emanate 
from German or English liberal theologians are mostly con- 
structed on one plan ; and this, roughly speaking, is the plan. 
You begin with an introductory chapter in which you review 
the sources at your disposal for the life, and reject three-fourths 
of them as being ecclesiastical concoctions of a later age, 
obscuring the real person of the hero. Out of the remainder 
you construct your biography, taking care to make it as unlike 
the traditional story as possible ; you assume the part of a 
candid friend and neglect no opportunity of pointing out 
where the subject of your biography made a mistake, was the 
victim of the superstitions and limitations of his time, and was 
most a plagiarist where he thought himself most original ; you 
treat him with patronising familiarity and speak of him as 
“Jesus” or “Paul” (Dr. Weinel or his translator slips into 
“St. Paul” on the title-page and in one or two other places, 
but that is surely quite wrong) ; you quote one or two fierce. 
attacks on him and admit there is a good deal to be said for 
them; you describe his theological system with as much 
warmth and sympathy as you can muster, but finish by pointing 
out that it belongs to an obsolete conception of the universe, 
and only contains one or two principles which will survive in 
the religion of the future ; you insert much vague prophecy as 
to what the religion of the future is to be, and some eloquent 
tirades against Roman Catholicism and orthodoxy in general. 
And if your biography is to be a popular one, you must finish 
every other chapter with some short daring sentence all in a 
line by itself, just as the practised playwright ends up each 
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act with what we believe is called “a good curtain”. This is a 
fair description of Dr. Weinel’s book, and it will do for plenty 
of others ; if we were liberal theologians ourselves we should 
probably praise him for “combining genuine enthusiasm for 
his subject with fearless and unflinching criticism of traditional 
theories” and so forth. But his biography does not add very 
much to our knowledge of the apostle and his time; it is 
vigorously written, fairly interesting, drastic in its criticism, 
and very anti-Catholic ; even S. Paul himself is not Protestant 
enough for our author, and he has more than once to reprove 
him for the Roman Catholic or ecclesiastical elements which 
he detects in his theology ; a rather damaging criticism from 
the Roman Catholic point of view. 
“La Question Biblique au XX¢ Siecle.” Par A. Houtin. Paris: 
Librairie E. Nourry. 1906. 4fr. 


“ La Question Biblique au XX°* Siécle” is rather a big title 
considering we are still only in 1906; but it is a companion 
volume to M. Houtin’s earlier work “ La Question Biblique au 
XIX°* Siécle”, and this explains matters. It is a history of the 
higher criticism, its progress and its struggles, during the last 
six years, told from the standpoint of a student who adopts its 
premises and methods and does not hesitate to draw from them 
the most damaging conclusions to traditional theology. His 
dislike of the conservative theologians is apparent throughout 
the whole book ; it colours every chapter and we are afraid 
that it sometimes influences his version of the facts. In his 
chapter on the movement in England, for instance, quite dis- 
proportionate importance is assigned to the “ Declaration on 
Biblical Criticism” of 1904 and to the newspaper controversies 
which followed it ; we are told that “ce qui domine dans les 
commentaires de la déclaration, ce sont les rugissements de 
colére, de haine et d’intolérance”, and that in a few weeks 
“les théologiens conservateurs semblaient arrivés au paroxysme 
de la terreur et de l’indignation”. We hope that his 
account of the state of things in France and Italy is more 
accurate and impartial than this; and we think it is. On 
the “affaire Loisy” in France the book is likely to be of 
permanent value ; M. Houtin gives an extremely careful and 
minute account of all the steps in that sad business ; sad 
especially because M. Loisy seems to have been honest and 
high-minded throughout, and because the authorities at Rome 
could hardly have treated him otherwise than they did. 


For this Week’s Books see page 374. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN LONDON. 


FURNITURE. 


English 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries. 


OAK PANELLED ROOMS 


Several Complete Specimens 
now on Show. 


CHIPPENDALE, ADAM, 
SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 


INCE and MAYHEW, 
&c., &c. 


Several Notable Examples at 
\ present in our Showrooms. 


ANTIQUES 


VALUATION OF ANTIQUES FOR INSURANCE. 


(DISTINCTION and 
SIMPLICITY. 


Write for our P7 Booklet, 
Restorations & Decorations.’ 
Copies free on application. 


RESTORATIONS. 
Historical Work Restored 
under Expert Supervision. 


DECORATIONS 


\ 


CHINA, CURIOS, SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c. &. 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD. 


73 to 85 Oxford St., London, W. 


BUCHANAN: 
Scoren WEISKIES - 
‘BLACK WHITE” 


AND 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


'S 


M 


) Sold in Packets and Tins only. 
MEDIUM 4}d. peroz. 9d. per 2oz. F u 
$22 


For Auld Lang Syne,’’ smoke 


1/6 per }-Ib. Tin. 


Everybody knows 
t 


> 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 


boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


Invaluable 
to 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue. London. 
For Sasegp apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Every Evening at 8. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


ss., usual agents, Chappell’s¥Box Office, Queen's Hall. Full Pro 
= The Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 220 Regent 


1S., 25., 3S-. 
grammes for the entire season from 


Ww. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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GREENING'S LATEST SUCCESSES 


NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 6s. 


“* A Book which will make a sensation.” 
Evening News. 

A WOMAN should be obtained first time of asking at Messrs. 
Mudie’s, Messrs. W. H. Smith, Messrs. Boots, and all the 
leading Libraries. It is not ** reprinting,” it is not **out of 
stock.”” The publishers have prepared a big edition, and can, 
at present, meet all demands. Don’t be put off with any 
excuse from your library. A WOMAN is a book for the 
SMART SET to read and think about, Ask for it and see 
that you get it. 


A WOMAN 


MR. HAMILTON FYFE says in THE EvENING News: “ This 
astonishing revelation of a woman's personality. . As for the 
stinging sentences she flicks at the reader almost on every page, 
biting, bitter words about love and life, and the futility of living 
and loving, and the disillusionment of loving and being loved, if I 
once began quoting I should not know where to leave off. I can 
only say it is a book which constantly forces one to think.” 


That Ambitions She | The Triumph of Love 


By LUCJE SIMPSON. 6s. By MABEL CHAN TOON. 6s. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Rosamond’s Morality.” 


THE BALANCE 


By GORDON C. WHADCOAT. 6s. 


Two London Fairies | The Prince of Silence 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 3s. 6d. By Mrs. E. BAGOT HARTE. 6s. 


THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


By H. A. BULLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Decadents,” ‘* The Church and the World,” &c. 68. 


Cressida Paul Jerome 


By Mrs. WRIGHT BIDDULPH. 6s. By Mrs. MARY KOCH. 6s. 


The DalILy =uanenare says: ‘*One of the most fascinating 
and thrilling stories we have read for many a long day. . 
Thrilling incidents follow one another with startlin ig rapi idity 3 it is 
all really splendidly done.’ 


THE FINANCIER. 


Second Edition Now Ready. Second Edition, 6s. 
Third Edition at Press. 
By HARRIS BURLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Black Motor Car.” 


HIS OTHER SELF. 


A Humorous Story by R. W. COLE. 68. 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 


By M. Y. HALIDOM, Author of ‘‘ A Weird Transformation.” 
6s. 


A New Novel by the Author of “Uncle Peaceable,” 
“The Steeple,” &e. 


DAVARY’S AFFAIRS. 


By REGINALD TURNER. 6s. 


A SENSATIONAL PAMPHLET on one of the most 
burning questions of the day. 


LONDON BY NIGHT. 


A Powerful Indictment by GEO. R. SIMS. 
Price 6d. at all Booksellers’. 


IN PREPARATION.—A New Story by the Baroness 
ORCZY, Author of ‘‘The Searlet Pimpernel,” &c. 


| WILL REPAY. 


London : 
GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
How to Judge Pictures (Margaret Thomas). Treherne. 2s. net. 
The Education of an Artist (C. Lewis Hind). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Memoirs of the Count de Cartrie (with an Introduction by Frédéric 
Masson. Appendices and Notes by Pierre Amédée Pichot). 


Lane. 16s. net. 
Links in my Life on Land and Sea (J. W. Gambier). Unwin. 155, 
net. 


FICTION 


Holyland (Gustav Frenssen. Translated from the German by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton). Constable. 

The Balance (Gordon C. Whadcoat) ; His Other Self (R. W. Cole) ; 
The Woman in Black (M. Y. Halidom). Greening. 6s. each. 

Lady Fitzmaurice’s Husband (Arabella Kenealy). Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 

The Patriots (Fred Whishaw). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Listener’s Lure (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 6s. 

No Friend like a Sister (Rosa N. Carey). Macmillan. 6s. 

Sinless (Maud H. Yardley). Sisleys. 6s. 

The House of the Wicked (William Le Queux); Hazel of Hazeldean 
(Mrs. Fred Reynolds). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. each. 

Comet Chaos (Cyril Seymour). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Private Detective (Robert Machray). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Wood Fire in No. 3 (F. Hopkinson Smith). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

The Shock of Battle (Patrick Vaux). Putnams. 6s. 

The Motormaniacs (Lloyd Osbourne). Chatto and Windus. 35. 6d. 

The Queen of Swords (Joseph Keating); The Whip Hand (Keble 
Howard). Chapman and Hall. 65. each. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHAZOLOGY 


Letters and Recollections of George Washington. Constable, 
12s. 6d. net. 

From Valmy to Waterloo (Translated and Edited by Robert B. 
Douglas). Everett. 6s. 

Lectures on Modern History (Late Rt. Hon. John Edward Emerich, 
First Baron Acton). Macmillan. os. net. 

The Roman Capitol in Ancient and Modern Times (E. Rodocanachi). 
Heinemann. 4s. net. 

Napoleon King of Elba (From the French of Paul Gruyer). Heinemann. 


10s. net. 

Derbyshire Charters (Compiled by Isaac Herbert Jeayes). Bemrose. 
425. net. 

The Elements of Greek Worship (S. C. Kaines Smith). Griffiths. 
25. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 


Salome: a Tragedy in One Act (Oscar Wilde. With drawings by 
Aubrey Beardsley). Lane. tos. 6d. net. 

Cranford and Other Tales (Mrs. Gaskell). Smith, Elder. 4s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of a Physician (3 vols.) ; Ascanio (1 vol.). (Alexandre 
Dumas). Dent. 2s. 6d. net each. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Transactions of the First Annual Congress of the Federation of 
European Sections of the Theosophical Society (Edited by Johan 
Van Manen). Amsterdam: Published for the Council of the 
Federation. 

Ideals and Applications (Henry Van Dyke). Hodder and Stoughton. 
35. 6d. net. 

Science and a Future Life (James H. Hyslop). Putnams. 6s. 

Elementary Science (J. H. Nancarrow). Ralph, Holland. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


Epistle to the Ephesians (Brooke Foss Westcott), 105. 6d. ; The Apo- 
calypse of S. John (H. B. Swete), 15s. Macmillan. 
The Making of Simon Peter (Albert J. Southouse). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 35. 6d. 
TRAVEL 


From Fox’s Earth to Mountain Tarn: Days among the Wild Animals 
of Scotland (J. H. Crawford). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

Panama to Patagonia (Charles M. Pepper). Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Ethnographic Notes in Southern India (Edgar Thurston). Madras: 
At the Government Press. 6s. 

Surrey (Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff). Black. 20s. net. 

Things Seen in Japan (Clive Holland). Seeley. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Church Plate of the Diocese of Bangor (E. Alfred Jones). Bemrose. 
21s. net. 

German Commercial Practice (James Graham and George A. S. Oliver. 
Part II.). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

How to Learn on Shore the Rule of the Road at Sea (E. W. Owens). 
Philip. 35. 6d. net. 

Ledgers and Literature (George Knollys). Lane. 3s. 6d, net. 

Literature, American, a Short History of (Henry A. Beers). Unwin. 

. net. 

My Bog (Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos). 
Allen. 35. 6d. net. 

New Far East, The (Thomas F. Millard). Hodder and Stoughton, 


6s. net. 


| Teaching, Principles and Methods of (James Welton). Clive. 45. 6d 
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Messrs. Bell’s New Books 


Messrs. BELI’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE or LIST 
of NEW and FORTHCOMING BUOKS sent to any 
Address on 


TROLLOPE’S 


BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


With an Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Eight vols., small crown 8vo., printed on antique wove paper, 3s. 6d. 
net each. Also an Edition on thin paper in the ‘‘ York Library,” 

8 vols., cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
The Volumes will be tssued in the following order: 
I. THE WARDEN. With [Introduction by FrepErRic 
HARRISON and Portrait of Trollope. [Now ready. 


Il. BARCHESTER TOWERS. [Now ready. 
Ill. DOCTOR THORNE. [October 
IV. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. [ October. 


\V. THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
[November. 
VI. THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


November. 


NOW READY. New and Complete Edition, in One Volume. 
THE 


POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., with an Introduction by Basi CHAMPNEYs, 
with Portrait, 6s. net. 


Fcap. 3vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper, with specially designed Cover, Title 
ages, and End Papers. 


JUST PUBLISHED. LARGE TYPE EDITIONS. 
ADAM BEDE. By Georce ELiot. 
JANE EYRE. By Cuar.orre 


Complete List of the Series on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


Invaluable Books for Housekeepers. 


THE “365” SERIES 
COOKERY BOOKS. 


Size, 6 inches by 4 inches, tastefully bound in 
red cloth, Is. net each. 


1. 365 Breakfast Dishes. 

2. y Luncheon 

3. Dinner 99 

4. Dessert 98 

5. y Breads and Biscuits. 
6. , Cakes and Cookies. 


HESE handy little volumes provide dainty and 
appetising dishes for each meal for every day 
in the year. 

The recipes have been selected to suit the various 
seasons, and are thoroughly practical. They will be 
found of great assistance to those who have in charge 
the preparation of meals, and will be welcomed by all 
lovers of good cuisine. 

They contain just such information as will be 
helpful and invaluable to every housekeeper. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY OCTOBER 2. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by H. R. MIiar. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By the late Right Hon. Joun Epwarp Emericn, 
First BARON Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by JOHN "NEVILLE Ficais, M.A., and REGINALD 
VERE LAURENCE, M.A. TOs. net. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. Forrescue. Second Part (continued) — 
From the Fall of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens. Vol. IV., 
1789-1801. In Two Parts, and a separate Volume of Maps. 
8vo. 425. net. 

Previously published *—Vols. I. and Il. To the Close of 
the Seven Years’ War. 8vo. 18s. net each.—Vol. III. To the 
___ Second Peace of Paris. 8vo. 18s. net. 


ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 


Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. By J.G. Frazer, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of “The Golden Bough.” 


8vo. 10s. net. 


3RD EDITION, REVISED. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


An Inquiry concerning the Progress of the Nation, and 
the Probabie Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By the late 
W. STANLEY JEvons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by 
A. W. Fux, M.A. Thi rd Edition, | Revised. 8vo. Ios. net. 


THE PATTERN NATION. 


By Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C., Author of Socialism,” 
** Notes on a Political Tour,” “Jacob Shumate.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. net. [ Zuesday. 


_Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Kipps,” Kc. 


A Novel with a strong human interest. 
“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


DISENCHANTED. 
By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by Ciara BELL. 


POCKET EDITION OF 
THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Fep. 8vo. India paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net each ; or in 
limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net each. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


Macmilian’s 


List ¢ of Antumn “Announcements post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THREE IMPORTANT NOVELS. 
Messrs. BROWN, LANGHAM have just published— 


IT HAPPENED IN JAPAN. 


By the Baroness ALBERT d’'ANETHAN, 6s. 
Wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo. 


THE GAIETY OF FATMA. 


By KATHLEEN WATSON, 
Author of “ Litanies of Life.” 


A story of life 

in Japan by one 

who knows the 
country. 


A novel on quite 
new lines. 
Scene chiefly 
laid in Algeria. 


A vivid d 
THE VOYAGE OF ARROW. 


Author of ‘‘ The Black Barque,” &c. 


Also a New Edition, with Pyataen, of Mr. LACON WATSON’S 


HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
ROUGE. By HALDANE MACFALL and D.C. CALTHROP. 6s. 
THE SUNSET TRAIL. By A. H. LEWIS. 6s. 
HERE AND THERE. (Indian Memories.) By H. G. KEENE, C.LE. 


CHRISTOPHER DEANE. By FE. H. LACON WATSON. 3s. 6d. 
BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 78 New Bond Street, W. 
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EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large P'aying Fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-bath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Cadet Corps, &c.—Apply to 
the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 32 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 

odelling. Composition, Press Illustration. Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


MAIDA VALE SCHOOL. 
UTUMN TERM commences September 18th. 


Apply the Principat, 
36 Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale, London, W. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord’s. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshirs, Winchester ; 1st 
Schoiarship, Bradfield ; aud 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Lrtp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


JR. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). Julv, 1905: H. Hu 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need. 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘© LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke's Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


~INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘* Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
variable success with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 


Maida Hill. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, —v and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Ciaxton, Brighton.’ Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, Prorri£TREss. 


N R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bet, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


N ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoLiece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 

wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. Art, 

Music, Modern Languages, Cookery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.—For Illustrated Prospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 


Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the Principat. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons. 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

grounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRINCIPAL. 


RIGHTON.-—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Playing Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A. 


RAVEN HILL HOUSE.—Principal begs to notify 


that the School has been removed to Sussex House, 2 Lancaster Street, 
Lancaster Gate. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


SHBURNHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 


. Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. Dry soil, 
‘bracing air, sco feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : tthe hess, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate Schoo! for Girls. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 


School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 
and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonpv Hay, Principals. 
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R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE MONTH. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTENTS: 


SHIPS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 
MY THOUGHTS AND MY SECOND THOUGHTS. 
THE FLOOD OF FICTION. 
THE DAY’S DOINGS OF A NOBODY—V. 
SOME SHADOWY CHARACTERS IN SHAKESPEARE. 
THE GENIUS OF THE NEVER-NEVER LAND. 
THE REAL DUGALD DALGETTY. 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
The Institution of a Gentleman (1555). 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
John Dowland—The Milkmaid Cup—Mrs. Maclver's Pastry School— 
The East Gate of Bermondsey Abbey—The Will of a Fourteenth Century 


Rector — The Bombay Bobbery Hunt Chair — The Laying Waste of 
Pleasant Places. 


REVIEW. 

Memorials of Old Somerset. 
SYLVANUS URBAN’S NOTEBOOK. 
TOTTENHAM-—II. 

THE CORPSE-CANDLE. 

THE BULL AND MOUTH. 
SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
OBITUARY. 

GARDEN NOTES. 


Subscription 18. per annum ; or single copies 18. 20. post free. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 20. stamps for postage. 


Orrices: rt YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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At all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. net. 


By W. DALTON. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE, 


in the opinion of the TATLER, is “ By 
Jar the most complete and comprehen- 
sive work on the game which has yet 
been published,... I am frequently 
asked why there is not some standard 
book on the game, which should gene- 
rally be accepted as the one recognised 
authority on the subject. Well, here 
we have it at last.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE, 


according to PUBLIC OPINION, “ Pre- 
sents so many fascinating problems, 
and suggests such interesting and in 
some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how 
small an extent he has secured command 
of the game.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE, 


the DAILY EXPRESS (kinks, “ Bids 
Jair to be the standard book on the 
game....A very complete and ex- 
haustive treatise.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE 


zs recommended by the QUEEN fo 
“ Those who love Bridge for its own 
sake. Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


| “SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


A writer in the TIMES says: “ These 
agreeably written papers on points of 
policy and customs by a well-known 
authority will attract Bridge players.” 


_ “SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


“As an authority on Bridge,’ the 
SUNDAY TIMES says, “Mr. Dalton’s 
supremacy ts acknowledged. ‘“ Satur- 
day” Bridge’ is written not for the 
tyro, but for the player who already 
has a sufficient grasp of the game to 
desire an expert opinion as to what 
should te done in a pariicular set of 
circumstances.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE, 


in the judgment of the \WORLD, ts 
“Admirably lucid. ... Mr. Dalton 


- has a way of imparting his instructions 


and suggestions which is as pleasant as 
tt is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agrecable or better qualified mentor.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE 


ts declared by the OUTLOOK ¢o be 
“The most philosophic and ingenious 
work on Bridge yet written.” 


The book is published in both white and art green 
cloths, so that purchasers may make their choice. If there 
is any difficulty in getting the book, it will be sent post 
free on receipt of 5s. 3d. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 


33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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PUBLISHED AT To be bought for 


£11 5s. £7 10s. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER, NOT TO BE REPEATED, OF AN ENCYCLOP2ZDIA OF THE HISTORY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, FOLK-LORE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ECCLESIOLOGY, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR 
OWN COUNTRY IN THE 


MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


BEING A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 


Sometime Epiror or ‘* THE ANTIQUARY,” ‘ THE ARCH-EOLOGICAL Review,” AND “ THE FOLK-LoRE JOURNAL.” 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY 


should contain Works which refer to the locality in which the Library is situated, whether they are books of reference or readable works which: 
give information about Persons, Families, Localities, Antiquities, Folk-lore, Legends, and other subjects which are of local interest connected 
with the family of the owner. Such a work is the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, and no gentleman’s Library can be said to be 
well furnished which is without this series of volumes, as in the TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION matters concerning county history are very 
fully dealt with, and arranged alphabetically under counties. 


STUDENTS 
who are concerned with the details of such subjects as the 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, ECCLESIOLOGY, 
DIALECT, PROVERBS, AND WORD-LORE, ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS, 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 
ENGLISH TRADITIONS AND FOREIGN CUSTOMS, LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND NOTES, 
ARCH.EOLOGY, ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES, 


of their own country, should secure a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, as they will, in the work, find information which 
they can find nowhere else. 
LITERARY MEN and EDITORS 


should secure a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, as it is a perfect storehouse of valuable, out-of-the-way information ready 
to hand, and made accessible by careful classification and a series of Subject Indexes. 

ANTIQUARIES, 
ECCLESIOLOGISTS, and ARCH.-EOLOGISTS will find the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY an inexhaustible mine of rich 
treasure on the subjects dear to their hearts. All the contemporary papers on these subjects, running through the century and a half of the life 
of the old GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE are here collected and condensed into a series of handsome volumes, and classified under subjects, 
so that all that has been written which is worth preserving is here presented in a convenient and accessible form for ready reference. 


TOPOGRAPHERS, FOLKLORISTS, and ARCHITECTS, 


by possessing a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, will find themselves the owners of a bountiful fund of most valuable 
matter on the subjects they each collect and study. For the contributors to the old MAGAZINE from which the LIBRARY is gleaned were 
many and enthusiastic, and furnished important items of intelligence which have been hidden away and forgotten in the pages of the 
MAGAZINE till Mr. Laurence Gomme unearthed them and arranged them in order, and presented them to the world in their present collected) 


and classified form. 
BIBLIOGRAPHERS 


are fully catered for in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, for the Literature of the past and the literary curiosities and rarities. 
of the old days are here recorded and described in the language and manner of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century. Much quaint and little 
known bookish information is collected and arranged in an orderly manner for consecutive reading. The Index to this volume on Bibliography: 
is a valuable key to the period the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE covered, and will be valued by bibliographers and collectors. 


THE GENERAL READER, 


who does not study these subjects deeply, will find short and instructive papers, paragraphs, and gleanings which yield abundance of entertaining, 
and improving reading that can be taken up at odd times for the passing of a leisure hour profitably. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY is published in a large 8vo. form tastefully printed in old-face 
type on antique paper, and strongly and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


O—@ Send for a full prospectus of the work by return of post. 


Oo” SPECIAL OFFER OF 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


TO THE READERS OF THE “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 

The entire Work, in Thirty Volumes, in handsome cloth 
gilt binding, is published at £11 5s., but it will be 
sold to Subscribers for a short time at the net 
price of &’7 10s. As the offer will not 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Please enter my name as a purchaser 
of a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

LrBrary as described in the above adver- 
tisement, for which I agree to pay £7 10s. 


be kept open indefinitely, purchasers Name 

are strongly advised to send in 
theie names immediately Library, fo 
on the enclosed form. cit Date 
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The Saturday Review. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED a AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


SEPTEMBER LIST 
‘Now Ready, including all Latest Purchases, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
(Founded January 1886.) 


OCTOBER 1906. 
Contents, 


THIRD SERIES. Vol. XXII. No. 44. 


ASIA. 

Sir R. K. Doveras: “ China’s Attitude towards Japan and Russia.” 

Tue Hon. G. R. GokHae: “ Self-Government for India.” 

J. B. Pennincton : ‘An Open Letter to Mr. Gokhale.” 

ARTHUR SAwTELL : “ India and Angio-Indian : Some Unofficial Impressions.” 
AFRICA. 

“* The Congo Free State Administration.” 

Major A. G. Leowarp: *‘ The Congo Question—A Case of Humanity.” 

“Morocco: ‘* The International Conference at Algeciras.” 


COLONIES. 

A. G. Wise: ‘‘ The Abandonment of St. Helena.” 
‘ORIENTALIA, 

E. H. Parker: ‘‘ Taoism.” 
GENERAL. 


Grorce Brown, M.D.: ‘‘ Therapeutics in Climate.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
“India: Militia for Defence.” —‘‘ Native Administration,’ ‘—The Opium 
Question in India."—“‘ Indian Budget, 1906-1907."—‘* Treaty: England, 
‘Libet, and China.” Agreement, Money Orders, Post Offices, England 
and the Dutch East Indies.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 
‘INDEX. 
5s. net. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price BR. Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO MR. G. R. SIMS. 


MARRIAGE. 
By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


[422 rights reserved. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
‘Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILDINGs, LonpDoN, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 
‘Paris . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
+  « Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Miche), Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus), Rue St. Lazare. 
. F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
Rous . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
New York The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S. 'A). Messrs. Damrell-& Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, Canapa . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

” ” + « The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MontTrREAL, CANADA The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street: 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 

Central News Agency, Ltd., Capetown; Johannes- 
burg; Pretoria ; y = and all branches. 
Cute 2 & Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane ; 

erth. 
“TASMANIA ‘ ° - Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
"New Zeatanp. . Gordon&Gotch, Wellington; Auckland; Christchurch. 


” ” 
‘SourH AFrica. . 


-AUSTRALIA 


A Statement, of which the Advertisement as follows is an extract, is 
issued by the Company to existing Shareholders only, and not for 
the purpose of obtaining applications for any portion of its Capital, 
the total issued amount of which has already been subscribed. 


TROITZK GOLDFIELDS, 


LIMITED. 


NOMINAL CAPITAL - £600,000, 
In Shares of £1 each. 


Of these, 500,000 Shares, credited with 14s. paid up on each Share, have been 
issued to the Siberian Proprietary Mines, Limited, the Vendors, in payment for the 
options acquired over the Properties referred to below. 

The payment in full of these 500,000 Shares wil! provide £150,000 for the pur- 
chase of the property and for working capital. 

The remaining 100,c00 Shares are held in reserve, and provision will be made 
thereout for further developments and plant. 


The Preobragensk and Alexandrovsk Gold Mines are situated in the North- 
western part of the Kotchkar Gold Field in the Orenburg province of South-eastern 
European Russia. 

The Preobragensk Mine has been worked by the present owners for about 44 
years. and the Alexandrovsk by the present owner for 25 years. 

The combined area of these Mines is about two square miles. The property is 
held by the owners on perpetual lease from the Government, and there are certain 
royalties payable thereout to several persons. 

The Preobragensk Mine is stated by the owners to have produced 8,0co ozs. of 
gold per annum, and the Alexandrovsk Mine an average of 5,000 ozs. of gold 
per annum, making together a gross revenue of about £45,000 per annum. This 
has been obtained with the very imperfect system of working in vogue. The 
present profits are said to be about £25,000 per annum from the two mines. 

It is the Company's intention to undertake the development and exploitation of 
the numerous valuable reefs already being worked, simultaneously with a more 
systematic prospecting of the whole property. 

The result of the sampling done by the Engineers agrees very closely with the 
records given of the crushings by the owners, the sampling giving an average of 
8 dwts. 19 grs., and that given by the owners as the average yield for the past five 
years, 9 dwts. 

There are eight shafts on the two mines already sunk on the lodes varying in 
‘depth from 304 feet to 425 feet, which are well constructed, substantially timbered 
and perpendicular, and will eventually become useful for deeper working. 

The present intention is to develop to the extent that will warrant the erection 
of 150 to 200 stamps to crush about 225,000 tons per annum. On account of the 
size of the veins this may be considered a conservative estimate. Taking into 
consideration the very favourable working conditions, it is estimated that th® 
average yield of gold, after allowing for loss in extraction, will be 74 dwts., giving a 
return of 30s. per ton. As regards the working costs, these are, with the present 
primitive methods of working, about r1s. per ton, but Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, 
who have reported on the property, estimate that they would amount to about 
16s. per ton. This is probably, however, too high an estimate, having regard to 
the experience of the present owners, and there is every reason to believe that even 
with a more expensive staff the working costs would not exceed 12s. per ton. 

Upon this basis the profit per ton would be about 18s. or £202,500 per annum, 
allowing for 300 working days in the year. 

In the deepest parts of the mines the veins appear to be of a very strong and 
satisfactory nature, and give every indicaticn of continuance with depth. 

There are many other lodes of importance in addition to those enumerated, such 
as the Nicolski Lode, which is about 2,100 feet South of the Alexandrovsk Lode. 
Work has been given to tributors on this lode, who have obtained by washing the 
first time 10 ozs. 5 dwts. from 700 poods of ore, and the second time 14 ozs. ro dwts. 
from 1,000 poods, thus giving an average yield of 19 dwts. per ton. 

The property is equipped with two milling plants, one capable of treating 
50 tons of ore per day and the other 4o tons. ‘here are also two cyanide plants, 
together capable of treating over 600 tons of tailings per day, and a chlorination 
plant of a capacity of 3 tons per day for treating concentrates. 

There are about 400 men employed at present on the Preobragensk and 
Alexandrovsk Mines. 

Both these mines are old-established, regular producers and profit yielders, and 
the ore bodies are found to be of remarkable regularity. 

Subjoined is a list of the Directors, Auditors, Solicitors, and Officers of the 
Company. 

Directors. 
The Hon. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P., 33 St. James’s Square, S.W., Chairman. 
The Right Hon. EARL HOWE, Curzon House, Mayfair, W. 
The Right Hon. LORD ARMSTRONG, 93 Eaton Square, S.W. 
ERNEST CARNOT, 64 Avenue d’Jena, Paris. 
JEAN BAPTISTE DEPELLEY, 25 Avenue d’Antin, Paris. 
Dr. HENRI NEHER, 10 Square Latour, Maubourg, Paris. 
HEYMAN ORKIN, Savoy Hotel, Strand, W.C., Managing Director. 
Auditors. 
PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 5 London Wall Build- 


ings, E 
Solicitors. 


ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Secretary. 
ERNEST LESSER. 
Registered Office. 


zo COPTHALL AVENUE, E.C. 
2cth September, 1906. 
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22 September, 1906 


Wi Keble Howard’s New Novel. 


IMPORTANT. 


On the 24th inst. Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish a New 
Long Novel by Keble Howard, Author of ** The Smiths of Surbiton.” 
The Title is 


THE WHIP HAND 


A COMEDY FOR HUSBANDS 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 


The Booksellers and the Libraries are now giving their 
orders, so that you had better bespeak a copy. The price is 
SIX SHILLINGS. 


READY EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 
THE VERY LARGE FIRST EDITION OF 
DR. ARABELLA KENEALY’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY FITZMAURICE’S 

of Crome ees, HUSBAND. 
LADY FITZMAURICE’S * 
araBeta KeNneALy. FLUSBAND. 


The DA/JLY TELEGRAPH says: “ A story-teller of enormous verve. She 
impels her reader along a mountain path of excitements.” 


READY EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 


ALSO 


Mr. JOSEPH KEATING’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF 
The Story of Woman andan SWORDS, 


Extraordinary Duel. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, 
Author of “ Maurice,” “‘ Son of Judith,” &c. READY TO-DAY. 
The DALY TELEGRAPH says: “ As fresh and adventurous a story as we 
have read for many a day. If Stevenson could have read it, he would have weil 
approved it.” 


A FINE NOVEL OF MODERN LIFE 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


ENTITLED 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


The Standard says: “‘ It is seldom that the reviewer has so full and complete 
a piece of fiction to welcome. . . . Many a young person has gone lamentably astray 
for lack of some comprehension of the lesson which is here conveyed with much 
dramatic force, and yet with decent English courtesy and restraint. . . . Mr. Gribble 
is to be congratulated upon a distinct literary achievement.” 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The 7imes says : ‘‘ Unusual power, patience, and clearness. . . 
exciting incidents, strong and decisive moments.” 
book . . . absolutely true to life.”—7ribune. 
** The strength of it is overwhelming.”—Morning Leader. 


A story with 


Now Ready at all Libraries. 
Mrs. Boyd’s New Novel, 


BACKWATERS: a Mystery. 


By MARY STUART BOYD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Misses Make-Believe,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. H. H. Penrose’s New Book, 


RACHAEL, THE OUTSIDER 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
Author of ‘* As Dust in the Balance,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* A well-written, entertaining story.”—7ridune. 


Send this List to your Library. It will have all these Sooks 
ready if you ask for them. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS: 
A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto, 
By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of ‘* Dukes and Poets 
in Ferrara,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


$$$ 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the Latter’s 


Diary. 
Illustrated with Rare Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
Biographical and Critical Studies. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of ‘‘ The Life of William 


Makepeace Thackeray.” 
Illustrated with Portraits. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, 
Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901. 
From the Letters of William Stubbs. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Demy S8vo. 6s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
HOLYLAND. 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of ‘ Jorn Uhl.” 


INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of ‘* The Red House.” 


[ Monday. 
OF MISTRESS EVE. 


By HOWARD PEASE, Author of ‘* Magnus Sinclair,” &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION Now Rgapy. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 


Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, 
Landhofmeisterin of Wurtemberg. 
By MARIE HAY. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


* Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historical importance.’ 
Vestininster Gazette. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF MARY JOHNSTON'S ROMANCES. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Frontispiece to each vol. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


A Series of Biographies of Eminent American Authors. Fep. 
8vo. gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per volume. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


A Series of Histories of the Representative Commonwealths of 
the United States. With Maps and Indexes. Fep. 8vo. gilt 
top, 4s. 6d. net per volume. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


A Series of Biographies of Men famous in the Political History 
of the United States. Fep. 8vo. gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, and Politics, 
PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH. PRICE ls. NET. 
Miss MAY SINCLAIR (Author of ‘*The Divine Fire”) and 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS contribute to the SEPTEMBER Number. 


Comp'ete Catalogue of Books published by Archibald Constable & Co., 


arranged ia classes, with analytical ootes and brief reviews, is n0w - 


ready; also a List of Announcements of Books to be issued during the 
autuma. 


Constable’s Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, post free, 
if desired. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 

16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
rinted for the Proprietors by Srottiswoopg & Co. Lim., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTeR Pace, at the Office, 33 Southam 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, pet September, 1906. abr “yi 
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